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REGISTERED MAIL 


Several months ago 
The Boston Herald’s editorial page re- 
ported that modern technics enable a 
publication to find out with precision 
what its readers want. The Herald’s 
comments were inspired by a question- 
naire that had been mailed by The Chris- 
tian Register to its subscribers. The 
newspaper said The Register staff. would 
soon know precisely the relative popu- 
larity of various of the magazine’s 
features. 

Well, The Register staff has no illu- 
sions about the hundred percent of any 
survey. But, once it climbed out from 
under the flood of questionnaires that 
were filled in and returned, the staff 
was ready to concede that the readers 
had nailed up a good many sign-posts 
that deserved attention. 


Everyone connected with 
The Register had been surprised, last 
fall, when more than 350 readers sat 
down and wrote out contributions for 
the Quarterly Forum on “My No. 1 
Recommendation for Halting the Split 
Into Two Worlds.” 

But no one was prepared for the ava- 
lanche of filled-out questionnaires that 
descended upon 25 Beacon Street later 
the same fall when readers were asked to 
indicate their likes and dislikes about 
The Register. The number kept piling 
up until a grand total of 1,862 was re- 
ceived—better than one out of every five 
subscribers who were then on the books. 
This is the kind of return that prompts 
commercial companies to write articles 
in the trade magazines. Such a high 
response leaves no doubt that Register 
subscribers are intensely interested in 
the production of their magazine. 


The heart of the 
questionnaire was a listing of various 
types of articles and departments in the 
magazine—with spaces in which readers 
could vote whether they wanted the 
same number in future issues, more of 
them, fewer, or none. This is the way 
the answers came out: 

“ARTICLES ON VITAL WORLD 
QUESTIONS”: 806 wanted the same 
number as appear now; 679 wanted 
more; 91 wanted fewer such articles; 
and 14 wanted none. 


“ARTICLES ON VITAL SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS”; 699, the same; 797, 
more; 67 fewer; and 15 none. (The 
“none” figure on these first two ques- 
tions is of special interest, because one 
group of Unitarians is campaigning to 
“eliminate” the publication of material 


on social and economic issues, contend- 
ing that such material is outside the 
realm of “pure religion’’). 


“THEOLOGICAL ARTICLES AND 
SERMONS”; 671, the same; 471, more; 


233, fewer; and 43, none. 


“EDITORIALS”: 916, the same; 307, _ 


more; 97, fewer; and 17, none. 


“ARTICLES ON _ BUILDING 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE, RAISING 
MONEY, ETC.”: 523, the same; 365, 


more; 249, fewer; and 98, none. 


“LOCAL CHURCH NEWS”; 1022, 
the same; 365, more; 199, fewer; and 
62, none. 


“LETTERS TO, THE EDITORS”: 
759, the same; 404, more; 130, fewer; 
and 21, none. 


“UNITARIAN ORGANIZATIONS’ 
PAGES” (such as Laymen’s League, 
General Alliance, Fellowship of Social 
Justice): 769, the same; 324, more; 
235, fewer; and 33, none. 


“BOOK REVIEWS”: 681, the same; 


779, more; 130, fewer; 38, none. 


Hours can be profitably 
spent in the analysis of these figures. 
They are already changing the composi- 
tion of the magazine. For example, the 
space allotted to book reviews has been 
approximately doubled in recent months. 
Also, in accordance with the new-found 
importance of the book-review section, 
it is being moved up to “the front of the 
book,” beginning with this issue. And 
still more space is being reserved for 
articles on social questions—witness the 
articles in recent issues and especially 
in this number. 

It will be noted that these are the two 
classifications—book reviews and social 
questions—in which the readers have 
voted for more than they have been 
getting. There is no question but that 
subscribers want a greater number of 
these articles . . . just as there is no 
question but that they are getting just 
about all the “local church news”. they 
care to have: (notice that thumping 
1,022 vote under “the same”). Instead 
of having the denominational news pages 
mixed in with non-denominational ma- 
terial, we are wrapping up the news 
items and moving them to the very last 
pages, under their own “masthead.” 
Least popular—as indicated by the size 
of the vote for “fewer’”—are, apparently, 
“theological articles and sermons,” “ar- 
ticles on building church attendance, 
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raising money, etc.” and “Unitarian or- 
ganizations’ pages.” 

These were “secret ballots.” No sig- 
natures were requested. But a high 
percentage of the respondents signed 


their names and addresses, and many 


appended comments. The reply en- 
velope (with its post-office stamp) was 
stapled to each questionnaire, to enable 
a regional breakdown to be made— 
whenever time can be spared to make 
one. The whole bushel of questionnaires 
is available at The Register office if any- 
one wants to study them at first hand. 
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OPEN FORUM 


America cannot afford 
to let religious tolerance mean indiffer- 
ence to the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution which is our chief political de- 
fense against religious bigotry and in- 
tolerance. This American principle is 
not a bogey but a bulwark. It is unique. 
Many nations have laws guaranteeing 
freedom of worship, but America is the 
only nation with laws providing for the 
complete separation of Church and 
State. This fundamental principle, how- 
ever, is today being undermined and in 
grave danger of being destroyed. 

“Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and 
State,” the new organization with Dr. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School as president, 
is a movement long overdue. Its de- 
clared purpose is fair, frank, magnani- 
mous and entirely free from the spirit 
of bigotry or sectarian self-seeking. It is 
to protect the religious liberty of all Am- 
ericans equally—Catholics, Jews, Prot- 
estants and other citizens of whatsoever 
faith—to safeguard the very conditions 
which make possible inter-faith good will. 
Its leadership is composed of men and 
women of character and eminence, able, 
responsible and widely representative. 
They present a challenge to which all 
Americans, regardless of race or creed, 
can and should respond without hesita- 
tion or reservations of any kind. 

“Protestants and Other Americans 
United” is no flash-in-the-pan movement. 
It is here to stay until it has repaired the 


- ominous breaches which have already 


been made, and insured against the 
making of further breaches in the wall 
of law erected to keep Church and State 
apart. Specifically, there has been per- 
sistent sectarian invasion of our public 
school system and our foreign diplo- 
macy. A vast amount of American public 
opinion on this question, hitherto largely 
frustrated because unorganized, now has 
at last an adequate channel through 
which to express itself. From hence- 
forth, candidates for public office, to- 
gether with press, screen and radio, will 
be obliged to take this public opinion 
into more serious account. 
Undoubtedly, desperate attempts will 
be made to befuddle the issue at stake, 
and to discredit this new and urgent 
undertaking with outrageous and irrele- 
vant charges, but such attempts will not 
succeed in the end. The Manifesto of 
this movement is clear and forthright 
and is destined to take its place along 
with the Magna Charta, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independ- 


_ ence, the American Constitution, the 


Proclamation _of Emancipation and 


__ similar historic documents as one of the 


milestones in the march of human free- 
dom. 

I venture to prophesy that, within the 
next few months, ten thousand pulpits 
and platforms in our land will be pre- 
senting this imperative issue—the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 

—DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Minister of 
First Unitarian Church, Rochester. 


The Pittsburgh papers 
recently have been giving their readers 
a blow-by-blow account of the attempt 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to 
dominate and control Washington and 
Jefferson College. This college is located 
in Washington, Pa., about thirty miles 
from Pittsburgh. It is listed as having 
fifty teachers and 600 students. 

While the Presbyterian church never 
exercised complete domination over the 
college, yet, by having presidents and 
some members on the board of trustees, 
it was able to exercise a modicum of 
influence over it. The result of the late 
controversy has been of considerable 
interest to religious liberals in this 
vicinity. 

Recently the Christian Board of Edu- 
cation requested the college to adopt 
what it termed a “set of standards.” The 
“standards” include the following: 

1. The college shall adopt a statement 
of purpose clearly defining its status as a 
Christian college. This statement of pur- 
pose shall be included in the catalogue 
and shall indicate that the college is 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, 
U,S.A. 

2. It shall be the declared policy of the 
college to employ as regular members 
of the faculty only men and women who 
are active members in good standing 
of some evangelical Christian church 


which affirms its loyalty to Jesus Christ 


as the Divine Lord and Savior. . . . 

To the eternal credit of the present 
president and board of trustees, the re- 
quest was refused. The college received 
a charter nearly a century and one-half 
ago to teach the “arts and sciences.” 
The college had officially always been 
non-sectarian. The acceptance of the 
“standards” would have rendered in- 
eligible for teaching in the college men 
of such intellectual stature as Emerson, 
Horace Mann, C. W. Eliot, Lowell and 
Einstein. It would also have made the 
college subservient to a church which 
displays the characteristic illiberalism 
and anti-democratic attitude of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy in regarding identity of 
belief in certain highly speculative 
theological issues, as a more valuable 
qualification for teaching than merit in 
that profession... . 

Dr. John H. Case, Jr., the present 
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president of the college, has exposed 
and dissected the arrogant attempt of 
a sect to control by indirection an edu- 
cational institution it has no right to 
control. President Case, his dean, Dr. 
Edward Davidson, and the board of 
trustees of the college are to be congrat- 
ulated for acting in the spirit of Thomas 
Jefferson himself, who said, “Almighty 

God hath created the mind free.” 
Washington and Jefferson may lose a 
few thousand dollars contributed by this 
denomination. These contributions have 
failed to intimidate President Case and 
his associates. In the long run it will 
likely gain by this stand. It has gained 
in spiritual stature; it has gained in 
understanding the American way of life 
by exemplifying that way. It has 
gained by joining hands with other li- 
beral, independent colleges which have 
helped make America great by preach- 

ing and practicing democracy. 

Liberals everywhere will salute Presi- 
dent Case and his gallant colleagues. 
They are men of vision and are helping 
to fight the battles for true liberalism. 
—JOHN EVANS, President, North Side 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh 


The belief in God 


is suggested by a committee of Unita- 
rians as an irreducible minimum of 
belief that should unite all true Uni- 
tarians. Those who have any doubt 
about this tenet are invited to move out. 
How much of a common ground is the 
belief in God even within such a group 
as this committee? Would any one of 
them be willing to write a definition of 
God? If so would that definition be 
like that of his neighbor? Now that we 
know that the earth is only one of a 
family of planets, that our solar sys- 
tem is only one unit in a great galaxy 
of stars, that beyond our galaxy are 
dimly visible innumerable other galaxies, 


can God any longer be pictured as a - 


“somewhat irascible old man sitting up- 
stairs?” 

Is Unitarianism really committed to 
theism and if so to what kind of theism? 
Or are we rather committed to the 
search for Truth, however toilsome that 
search may prove? The boundaries of 
the truth are indeed extending with 
amazing rapidity in certain directions, 
but need it disturb us too deeply if 
certain truths be perhaps forever hidden 
from our understanding? Why should 
we hug our uncertainties so tightly? 

A spokesman of the committee con- 
tinues: “Unitarian Christianity is not 
atheistic humanism.” Many professed 
humanists prefer to call themselves ag- 
nostic humanists, emphasizing the fact 
that certain truths are yet hidden from 
them. They are not ignorant of the 
teachings of science. They are quite 
aware that it is highly probable that 
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the earth is not the only home of intelli- 
gent beings among all the galaxies of 
the heavens. To them humanism is not 
a wall bounding their thinking; rather 
it is an emphasis on those aspects of 
nature’s great cosmos that are nearest 
and dearest to them and that they can 
hope to influence for good. 

—EDSON S. BASTIN, Ithaca. 


May I make the candid 


observation that the tensions and di- 
visions among Unitarians are not on the 
lofty level that Unitarians too often 
imagine they have reached. Our troubles 
are not nearly so “intellectual” as we 
would like to flatter ourselves. 

When you dislike a person it is a com- 
fortable ego-satisfaction to imagine that 
your dislike has intellectual origins. 
When I have the courage to study my 
own dislikes I discover that such is not 
the case. 

Hate, jealousy, oneal envy, selfish- 
ness, ungentlemanliness, backbiting and 
a host of other sins speak, of human 
weakness, of frustrations, inhibitions, 
personal insecurity and numerous other 
psychological troubles which any good 
book on the subject plainly explains. 

The fact that so often individuals label 
themselves with high sounding terms 
only makes their delusion greater. Hate 
and bitterness are not refined by calling 
them Unitarian; they remain as vicious 
as ever. ; 

It is at this point that I think Mr. 
Broome’s article on “The Tensions 
Among Us” [December issue] does not 
go far enough, excellent though it is. 
Let us see the raw human nature out of 
which contentions come and stop kid- 
ding ourselves about our tensions. Let 
us practice more of the love ethic and we 
shall discover that the tensions which we 
had supposed were intellectual are con- 
siderably relieved. 

You cannot hate or envy a man you 
know, if you know yourself. 

—ERNEST H. SOMMERFELD, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The editors of 
The Churchman thought [the committee 
to which I was appointed a member] 
worth a column and a_ half—iisting 
the full committee. I served on that 
committee because of my interest in 
the cause and not for publicity but I 
feel your notice inadequate on two 
counts—the importance of the com- 
mittee and personal publicity. I call this 
to your attention because in part it was 
called to mine by an irate parishioner 
who felt the slight as much or more 
than I did. 

—NAME WITHELD. 
NOTE: Because the above communication 
was not intended for publication, the 
author’s name is withheld; but because 


it represents a recurring criticism of 
The Register, it is printed with these 
comments: The staff of The Register 
agrees that from a local point of view 
nearly every Register news story is “in- 
adequate” (1) in terms of “the impor- 
tance” of the subject, and (2) in terms 
of providing “personal publicity.” How- 
ever, this magazine, in order to provide 
its readers with the widest possible cov- 


. erage, “visits” the largest possible num- 


ber of local scenes, and attempts to com- 
press essential facts into minimum space, 
In the month in question, seventy 
local Unitarian news reports were pub- 
lished, ranging in length from a few 
lines to a full column. In the issue of 
the corresponding month of two years 
ago, the total of local Unitarian re- 
ports was thirty. The Register’s read- 
ers seem to prefer to have their local 
church news handled the way it is... 
as indicated by the survey described 
in the “Registered Mail” department. 


It is not pleasant 
to watch the deterioration of a magazine. 
I have done it before with The Social 
Frontier (Teachers’ College, Columbia) 
when it, like you, turned to red-baiting 
and I don’t care to repeat the experi- 
ence. Beginning with the next issue, 
January, please cancel my subscription 
and return the balance, if convenient. 

I am not a Unitarian but was at- 
tracted to the magazine through admira- 
tion for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee and for The Christian Register edited 
by Stephen Fritchman. Since Mr. 


Fritchman left, I have been progres- 


sively disappointed i in the magazine. The 
failure to find any recognition in letter 
columns of Mrs. H. S. Peirce’s magnif- 
icent “Rejoinder” in your October issue 
adds to my disappointment. I find Prof. 
W. B. Walsh’s review of Dallin and 
Nicolaevsky’s book in the December 
issue an example of the obscurantism 
which he decries. I do not care to read 
more of the red-baiting of A. Powell 
Davies and Donald Harrington. Chwo- 
rowsky’s article and Mrs. Arthur Gaeth’s 
letter in the December issue are good, 
but lonely. 


I prefer to read journals I can admire, — 
such as The Churchman and Social 
Questions Bulletin of the Methodist Fed- 


eration for Social Action. 
LEWIS A. ELDRIDGE, JR., M.D., 
Great Neck, eR & 
NOTE: Clarification, please! Does Dr. 
Eldridge interpret “freedom of the 
press” to mean freedom of the Unitarian 
press only for Mrs. Peirce, Mrs. Gaeth 


and other Register contributors with 
whom he agrees... and the denial of 
freedom of expression to Dr. Davies, — 
Mr. Harrington and other Register con- _ 
tributors with whom he disagrees? Vol. a 


taire had a phrase for it. 
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I do not like 
The Register. I find it very dull, ineptly 
edited, unattractive in appearance and 
filled with platitudes and with denomi- 
national items of no interest to me. 
True, the same could be said about 
other denominational journals, but why 
shouldn’t The Register be better? Why 
should it be merely denominational in 
scope? Why shouldn’t it be at least one 
of the leading liberal publications in 
the world? Why isn’t it publishing bril- 
liant and stimulating articles by accom- 
plished writers? Why doesn’t it con- 
cern itself interestingly with subjects of 
immediate importance to human life, 
liberty and dignity? Why isn’t it thus 
serving mankind—and incidentally add- 
ing to the prestige and growth of Uni- 
tarianism? ... 
—KIRK B. SHIRVELL, Ridgewood, N. J. 


I am constanily 
receiving mail from people who assume 
that I am still Acting-Regional Director 
on the Pacific Coast. This is often em- 
barassing to them, and it requires too 
much of my time to inform all Uni- 
tarians by individual letter that I no 
longer occupy this position. 

At the meeting-of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
_ciation last May, a body upon which I 
served for five years, I was given a 
purely temporary appointment for six 
months as Acting-Regional Director on 
the Pacific Coast. I declined to accept 
this temporary appointment and re- 
signed at once, the last of May, effective 
September first. Although my resigna- 
tion was never acknowledged by the 
Secretary of the A. U. A. Board, and al- 
though to my knowledge no action upon 
it was ever taken by the A. U. A. Board 
of Directors, I was informally and un- 


* officially notified in early November that 


I had been unemployed since September 
first. That is my present status. 
I can only assume, since The Christian 
Register has refused for more than six 
months to mention the bare facts of my 
retirement, that this falls into the Chicago 
‘Tribune category of “News Unfit to 
Print,” however, your record indicates 
that on occasion you are even willing 
to print distasteful items nonetheless. 
Therefore, if you will kindly print this 
letter, I will be saved the doubtful honor 
of contributing to that barrage, gen- 
erally known among us as, “A Commu- 
nication To All Unitarians.” 

- —DELOS O'BRIAN, Berkeley. 
NOTE: The use of the word “refuse” 
would seem to imply that publicity on 
Mr. O’Brian’s retirement had been re- 
quested, and then denied. No such re- 
quest was made, and the retirement did 
not seem to qualify as startling news in 


S iia of the following letter from Mr. 


O’Brian, dated June 3, 1947, to the 
Secretary of the A. U. A. Board: 


Dear Dana, 

Thanks very much for your letter in 
which you tell me of my appointment as 
Acting-Regional Director for a period of 
six months, 

1 have already notified Mr. George 
G. Davis and Reverend Nathaniel 
Lauriat that I am accepting this appoint- 
ment for only four months or until Sep- 
tember first. I will not be a candidate 
for re-election at that time. Thus I shall 
expect my employment here to terminate 
on September first. Will you please 
advise the Board of Directors of this 
decision? 

Best regards and good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DELOS O’BRIAN. 


Mr. Lovely’s article 
[on marriage between Catholics and 
Protestants in the November Register] 
is written in an admirable spirit of 
toleration, a spirit characteristically 
Unitarian. But it is not sufficiently in- 
formative. The marriage of a Catholic 
to a Protestant must be by a Catholic 
priest; the Protestant must sign in writ- 
ing that no other ceremony shall be per- 
formed and that the Protestant shall 
make no attempt to convert the Catholic 
nor put any obstacle in the way of the 
Catholic fulfilling the obligations of that 
faith; and that the children shall be 
brought up Catholics —- which means 
that they shall attend the Catholic church 
only, and have instruction in the Cath- 
olic religion only. A Protestant mother 
may instruct her children in the Catholic 
catechism only. She must not instruct 
them in the beliefs of her own church. 
I have just verified these statements 
at the Catholic Information Center on 
Park Street, Boston. It is difficult to see 
how the children can become acquainted 
with both religions if the Protestant 
keeps the required promise. 
—NMRS. FRANCIS J. MooRS, Boston. 


I recommend, for study 
by certain Unitarians, Socrates’ words to 
his prosecutor, Meletius, at his trial. 
Socrates asks: “Please tell me, do you 
really think that I do not believe in the 
gods at all?” Meletius answers: “Most 
certainly, I do. You are a complete 
atheist.” Socrates answers: “No one 
believes that, Meletius, and I think you 
know it to be a lie yourself.” Socrates 
emphasizes in this immortal address that 


he does not believe in their type of god 


or in the local gods of the city, but that 
he is a firm believer in the ethical God. 
Some Unitarians appear to be under the 
same delusion as Meletius: that if you 
do not accept their conception of God, 
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you are either a humanist or an atheist. 

Even these Unitarians revere Emerson 
as a great religious teacher. Emerson 
would tell them what he told his own 
generation: “The next age will behold 
God in the ethical laws.” “There will be 
a new Church, founded upon moral 
science, at first cold and naked, a babe 
in the manger again; the algebra and 
mathematics of ethical law; the Chtirch 
of men to come, without shawms or 
psaltery or sackbut, but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and 
rafters, science for symbol and illustra- 
tion; it will fast enough gather beauty, 
music, picture and poetry.” 

The Rev. Dr. William Channing Gan- 
nett, Unitarian preacher, poet and hymn- 
writer, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Rochester from 1880 to 1922, gives 
some present day Unitarians something 
with which to inform their minds. It 
will be found in Memorable Sermons, 
No. 22. “I vision God,” says Dr. Gan- 
nett, “not niched anywhere, but hea- 
vened in the ever-present, all controlling 
oucHt. Every thrill of this morality 
has been religion. Every atom of it in- 
volves morality, entering as the infinite 
and absolute element in every act we 
do, in every experience of the soul. . .” 

In the next sentence the theist, Dr. 
Gannett, says: “Drain off from infinite 
Power infinite Right, and your God will 
have a funeral as time runs on.” This 
memorable sermon ends with these 
words: “Let its meanings (Ethics) break 
like sunrise on us; Ethics, thought out, 
is ‘religious’ thought, ethics felt out, is 
religious feeling, ethics lived out, is the 
religious life. . . .” 

Spiritual leadership, emphasized by 
daily personal and societal example, 
there must be, if human society is to 
hold together in these grave days and 
evolve ethically. Indeed the healthy 
constitution and sound basis afforded 
by dynamic spiritual leadership has 
more to do with the well-being of soci- 
ety than any other of the conditions that 
gilect.if. 20 

Let us all, Unitarians of various types 
of belief, have profound respect and 
reverence for the good and brave men 
and women of this and every generation, 
and resolve to add our own small result 
to the fabric they have reared: with 
heart and understanding to see and to 
feel that the whole framework of our 
life is what these thousands of genera- 
tions have done for us, and that to con- 
tinue the work of the pioneers of all the 
past, with the same intensity of moral 
quality in our service, is but the smallest 
repayment, though the best in our power, 
of the debt we owe. 

Some years ago while in Dallas I had 
the privilege of hearirig Nobel Prize- 
Winner Tagore of India preach twice 
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on one Sunday. I felt, as did many 
others, that he possessed far more vital 
spiritual quality than we had so far 
realized. And yet, Tagore was not a 
Christian, but of the Hindu tradition. 
And I am sure that all of us would feel 
the same in coming in contact with 
Gandhi, Confucius, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Epictetus. . . . 
: —GEORGE GILMORE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Despite my 
prejudice (I confess a complete inability 
to accept the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ Understanding as a 
“rational, fairminded sheet, well deserv- 
ing of perusal by laymen and clergy,”) 
I most sincerely do not disqualify Mr. 
Draper [Rejoinder in January Register] 
on the grounds that he is a member of 
the N. A. M., or on any other grounds. 
On the contrary, his membership in the 
Association should make his criticisms 
more pertinent. However, I am im- 
pressed by the fact that he did not see a 
copy of Understanding until it was called 
to his attention by my article. 

Mr. Draper charged that “One issue 
of this publication came into the hands 
of one of your contributors, and he has 
made it the basis for an inordinately un- 
fair attack upon the Association.” My 
“Author’s Note” explained that I had 
read as many issues as could be obtained 
before I gave you the article. I learned 
later that those I had read were all that 
had been published up to that time. Be- 
fore I wrote a single word of the criti- 
cism of Understanding I twice visited 
the Boston office of the N. A. M.; I could 
easily fill this page with bits of the con- 
versation I had with the manager of that 
office. But it is enough to point out that 
as soon as I stated my purpose the man- 
ager revealed a genuine reluctance to 
provide the materials I sought; instead 
he resorted to a series of questions rela- 
tive to my “affection’ for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Henry Wallace, and Soviet 
Russia. I made an honest effort to 
appraise both Understanding and the 
N. A. M. fairly; I confess that I could 
not avoid some of the impressions that 
were made when a former President, and 
a former Vice-President too, were 
brought into the conversation in a man- 
ner hardly meant to create great respect 
for either. 


Mr. Draper also said that I had re- 
ferred to the N. A. M. as guilty of 
“stupidity or deliberate dishonesty.” Let 
me clear this charge at once; I have 
never for a moment imagined that the 
N. A. M. was stupid! I referred in one 
instance to “clerics whose innocent little 
jibes appear in its (Understanding) 
pages” and in another to “my friend 
who loved Genesis V so well” and to 
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“the man from Floydada,” neither of 
whom are part of the N. A. M. 


My fundamental difference with Mr. 
Draper’s viewpoint arises when he 
writes, “. . .. there are fields of human 
activity . . . where moral issues of right 
and wrong do not immediately enter. 
Economics is one of those fields. The 
current vital issues as to priee controls, 
taxes, wages, foreign commitments, etc., 
are fundamentally not moral issues, and 
should be treated rationally and calmly.” 
(Italics are mine.) I have always felt 
that to treat any issue morally was to 
treat it rationally. I am firm in my con- 
viction—even prejudiced, perhaps—that 
nothing contributes more to our present 
domestic and world confusion than the 
wide-spread acceptance of the thesis that 
certain areas of life, and especially the 
economic area, are outside the moral 
realm. Furthermore, I find it extremely 
hard not to charge Mr. Draper with con- 
fusion when he quotes approvingly from 
an article by Mr. Fisher who says, 
“There is nothing within the experience 
of man that is outside the scope of re- 
ligious interest.” It appears that Mr. 
Draper answered his own question and 
then rejected the answer. 


Let me quote briefly from an editorial 
in Christianity and Society, a Quarterly 
edited by Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr, whose 
attitude toward Understanding is much 
closer to mine than our theological vari- 
ances would seem to warrant: “The idea 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers as a fount of wisdom for Chris- 
tian preaching proves that there are 
depths of futility in some Christian pul- 
pits even deeper than we had imagined.” 
The writer was criticizing the same issue 
of Understanding that served as the 
basis for my article, and significantly he 
was impressed by many of the same 
paragraphs that I protested. He also 
said, “Unfortunately the readers of the 
journal (Understanding) seem about as 
naive as the editors expect them to be.” 


Mr. Draper is privileged to think for 
himself, just-as we all are, but I find it 
anything but easy fo believe that he 
seriously considers Understanding as be- 
ing published in the interest of religion. 


—FRED I CAIRNS, 
Needham, Mass. 


We know that 
the world is in desperate need of good 
leadership. For it lacks hope and faith, 
and needs light, vision, direction, to 
dispel its despair. Yet, our papers are 
full of ego and self-righteousness. We 
are strong, we are rich, we are the best 
fed nation. But can we lead? That is 
on another level. But can we climb to 
that level, or do we only shine on the 


level of food, armies, dollars and small(continued on second page following) — 


boy goody-goody moralizing? Leader- 
ship means not only hope. We have 
still lots of that. 
intelligence that takes nothing for 
granted, when it is open to question. 

We are young and hopeful, ambitious 
and eager. But as a nation we are not 
yet a leader. Let us be brave enough 
to admit it. For we are too immature, 
oversure, foolish and impulsive, to in- 
spire full confidence. What could be 


‘more foolish than to invite at this critical 


time, comparison with Hitlerism and 
Stalinism, by an inquisition against left- 
wingers, forgetting our American Con- 
stitution whose first amendment protects 
the freedom to think, unless proof of 
violent intent and conspiracy is clearly 
established. Our Congress is like the 
whole country, half-baked, immature 
and immoderate. 


Meanwhile the sad world waits for 
leadership. Perhaps, it says, we and 
the Russians will tire of our schoolboy 
fist fights and a better mood will return. 
Truly, the lack of that mood domi- 
nates the scene and sees the present 
chaos for what it is, a bankruptcy of 
soul, of serenity, of objectivity and of 
the just sense of things, this terrible lack 
makes the great vacuum. 

What do I see when serene? I see 
one big nation saying—“Yes.” Another, 
saying — “No.” “Democracy” — says 
one. “It doesn’t work and can’t”—says 
the other. The mature reaction would 
be—“We won’t talk, but we'll prove it. 
We'll make it work, for human happi- 
ness, for full and continuous employ- 
ment, for opportunity and obedience to 
laws and for tolerance of every creed 
and race on this earth.” For the facts 
will speak louder than all our words. 


We should be busy now watching our 
steps lest democracy fail, with the eyes 
of the world upon us, especially the 
Germans, the French and the Italians 
watching us, deciding their future by 
this tight-rope experiment of ours. Not 
only should we be modest, because a 
newcomer to the family and therefore 
a learner and listener, but most impor- 
tant, we should admit that if we know 
something it is the use of the democratic 
method, meaning open and fair discus- 
sion. For, as much as dictators can dis- 


It means wide awake © 
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pense with it, we can not. We should — 


therefore lead in real, honest discussion, 
meaning collection of and respect for 
objective facts, respect for the Chair- 
man, UN, not pushing our way through, 
to Greece, by by-passing or squeeze 
voting; also respect for and careful 
study of the opposition to see what 


really is the bogey in the back of their — 


heads; and lastly, infinite patience. 
For discussion is always slower than 
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EDITORIAL 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS 


THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS appointed by the President 
of the United States has prepared an unusually comprehen- 
sive and carefully thought out report entitled “To Secure 
These Rights.” 

This report promises to become an historic milestone in 
clarifying our American heritage in this important area 
of the democratic way of life. 

Unitarians have historically taken a strong position in 
defense of the civil liberties wherever they have been ser- 
iously threatened. 

Many of our churches have groups now engaged in study 
of current threats to the American civil liberties tradition. 

The Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation urges our member churches to provide opportunities 
for their congregations to become familiar with the Report 
of the President’s Committee. 

The Board commends to the churches the resolution 
adopted by the congregation of All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton, on November 23, 1947, and urges them to take such 
action on the report of the President’s Committee as they 
may individually deem suitable. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION; adapted 
from resolution adopted on Jan- 
uary 14, 1948. 


A PROPOSAL: A ONE-WEEK TRUCE 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK will be a shallow pool in which to 
quench man’s thirst should its refreshments lie no deeper 
than shimmering declarations of mutual affection. Good 
deeds, not phrases, are what the human family needs to knit 
sitself more closely together. 

Where do we start practicing the precepts of Brotherhood 
Week? One accessible spot is the place where we next 
have personal meeting with a fellow American of a different 
color or religion from our own. So-called “racial relation- 
ships” are the sum of such meetings. They may be no 
more than courteous greetings. They may involve the hiring 
of a qualified man or a woman who happens to be racially 
different. In any event, the application of the ordinary 
rules of good breeding and fair play will create kinship in 
its finest form. Lae i 

Let us suppose that 100 million Americans who are not 
in jeopardy of discrimination should for the course of one 
week apply good breeding and fair play in all their dealings 
with the 40-odd million Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Jews, 
aliens and citizens of recent foreign origin who habitually 
do meet social and economic rebuffs. The result would 
be Revolutionary with the same capital “R” used by Jeffer- 
son when he pled that his new nation stop holding “the 
wolf of slavery by the ears,” as used by George Mason when 
he wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights. 

The Mexican-American in San Antonio would open his 


_ eyes in grateful wonder at the new opportunity to eat in the 
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same restaurants as Anglo-Americans. Their kin in Arizona 
copper mines would lift their hearts in joy at being per- 
mitted to compete on even terms for skilled jobs. The 
Mexican Consul would report to his government that Ameri- 
cans were suddenly being fair to citizens of Spanish ex- 
traction. The ripples of a new good will would extend 
throughout Central and South America, and even Panama 
might take hope that the world’s most powerful democracy 
would apply the same standards of fairness to “silver” Pana- 
manians and “gold” Americans. 

A one week truce on “white supremacy,” whether used 
against Southern Negroes or in the segregated slums of 
Northern cities, would also have its refreshing effects on 
international relations. For the truth is that our domestic 
bad manners toward Negroes cancel in the minds of the rest 
of the world our protestations of democracy. Our govern- 
ment’s voice in the Palestine affair is the weaker for our 
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vulnerability on racial and religious matters at home. Our 
prestige in India and Africa suffers whenever an act of 
ignorant malice is done a Negro American. 

We cannot prevent these occasional incidents from 
happening. We can as citizens insist that our government 
take a strong position against lynching, industrial discrimi- 
nation, restrictive covenants and all the other outmoded un- 
democracies which the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
so ably denounced in its recent report. 

Brotherhood Week need not be all feckless oratory. 
The personal rules of conduct and the path of national 
statesmanship are both clearly defined. Let our celebration 
of Brotherhood Week be in action to create domestic and 
world kinship. 

MALCOLM Ross, Editor, University of Miami; 
author of All Manner of ‘Men; former 
chairman of President’s Commission of 
Fair Employment Practices. 


THE BREACHES IN THE WALL 


JAMES MADISON, who proposed and secured the ratification 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, warned: Do not “wait till usurped power (has) 
strengthened itself by exercise, and entangled the question 
in precedent.” That warning has not been heeded. For 
during the past twenty-five years the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state has become very much entangled 
in precedents. 

Consider the area of education. By a series of unobstru- 
sive victories, America’s most powerful religious body has 
not only secured the legal right to secede from the public 
school system but also the legal right to use public funds to 
provide free textbooks, free bus transportation, free lunches 
and free health and medical welfare services for the schools 
it has established. Today its attack is upon the citadel itself. 
It asks the state to pay the entire cost of parochial school 
education. 

Two bills have been introduced in Congress for aid to 
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education. One, the Aiken bill, yields completely to the 
demands of the Roman Catholic church. The other, the Taft 
bill, which was approved by the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, passes the church-state issue on to the 
states. Although this latter bill does not completely satisfy 
the Roman church, its passage would nonetheless “encourage 
and facilitate the church’s campaign in these states to widen 
the initial legislation already enacted in its favor, and to 
secure similar and even more advanced legislation in all 
other states.” 

Because of the breaches made in the wall separating church 
and state we have today not only the “sinful and tyrannical” 
situation which Jefferson in his famous Virginia Bill for 
Religious Liberty speaks of, in which a man is compelled 
“to furnish contributions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves.” We also have a situation 
which means ultimately the complete breakdown of our 
public educational system and the involvement of the state in 
infinite religious strife. 


The news of the recent organization of “Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of Church and 
State” is therefore most heartening. One free church after 
another, including our own, has officially condemned current 
violations of the separation of church and state. But until 
the organization of “Protestants and Other Americans 
United” on the 11th of January, there has been no common 
agency whereby their common concern could be imple- 
mented by a nation-wide program of action. 


Realizing that only the force of public opinion can now 


disentangle the principle of the separation of church and 


state from the precedents in which it has become enmeshed, 
“Protestants and Others Americans United” proposes “to 
carry on a campaign of enlightenment and mobilization of 
public opinion throughout the nation.” Among its specific ob- 
jectives are these: 


“3. To demand the immediate discontinuance of the 
ambassadorship to the Papal head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

“4. To work for the repeal of any law now on the 
statute books of any state which sanctions the granting 
of aid to church schools from the public school treasury. 

“5. To invoke the aid of the courts in maintaining 
the integrity of the constitution with respect to the sepa- 


ration of church and state, wherever and in whatever 
form the issue arises, and, specifically, to strive by ap- 
propriate constitutional means to secure a reconsidera- 
tion of the two decisions of the Supreme Court uphold- 
ing the use of tax funds (a) for providing the pupils of 
parochial schools with free text books, and (b) for the 
transportation of pupils to parochial schools. 

“6. To call out and unite all patriotic citizens in a 
concerted effort to prevent the passage of any law by 
Congress which allots to church schools any portion of 
a Federal appropriation for education, or which ex- 
plicitly or implicitly permits the states to make such 
allotment of Federal funds. This purpose in no wise 
prejudices pro or con the property of a Federal grant 
in aid of public education. 

“7. To give all possible aid to the citizens of any 
community or state who are seeking to protect their 
public schools from sectarian domination, or resisting 
any other assault upon the principle of separation of 
church and state.” » 


It will be strange indeed if some person or group doesn’t 
accuse “Protestants and Other Americans United” of anti- 
Catholicism. Foreseeing this possibility the organization has 
made its position very explicit: “The issue of separation of 
church and state has arisen in the political area and we 
propose to meet it there.” 


“Protestants and Other Americans United,” with head- 


quarters in Washington, D. C., is governed by an executive 
committee consisting of president, three vice-presidents, 
treasurer, executive secretary, and seven other persons, 
elected annually by an advisory board of 100 members. 
Although it bears the name “Protestants,” it solicits the co- 
operation of all citizens and all groups, religious in purpose 
or otherwise, cherishing “the religious liberty of others no less 
than their own.” 

As liberals, we are disappointed that “Protestants and 
Other Americans United” did not include among its objec- 
tives opposition to the Released-Time plan of religious educa- 
tion. However, since we can endorse in good faith the objec- 
tives it did adopt, it merits our wholehearted support and 
cooperation. 

GERALD F, WEARY, author of “Democracy’s 
Case Against Religious Education 
School Time”; Minister of The North 
Shore Unitarian Society, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 


OPEN FORUM 


(continued from second page preceding) 
the action of dominators and dictators. 


We should be the world’s fair and 
tactful and unendingly patient dis- 
cussers, trusting that if truth is in us, 
time is on our side. For discussion is 
democracy, or the heart of it. Discus- 
sion means freedom of criticism, educa- 
tion, honesty. If discussion has de- 
generated into name calling and every 
kind of abuse, it is that moral and in- 
tellectual leadership has disappeared. 
For even in discussion there must be 
those who lead, not by talking more but 
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by being more patient, more just, better 
listeners and learners, more filled with 
the spirit of give and take. It is only 
the weak nation who is always compar- 
ing self with another, pleading inno- 
cence and blaming other nations. The 
truly strong carries its burden, even if 
it is eight-fold, ten-fold over the others. 
An inner truth, a deep conviction com- 
pels it, and a method taught and tested 
by its history. Of such a nation it is 
said that it is called to lead. For it is 
not what others do that is its measuring 
rod, but the voice of a spirit that speaks 
when the words of men have died down. 

When, America, will you be that na- 


tion? When will you carry your burden? 
When will you move the nations by your 
modesty, your patient dignity and your 
relentless seeking for the truth, on this 
stage now swept by the winds of violence 
— studying with open heart and open 
mind the fear in the hate words of the 
annoying opponent and then going 
home again to yourself, to the heart of 
you, the best of you, home with a search- 
ing eye: knowing that whoever leads the 
world out of its gloom must do it by 
the truth. 


—FRANK E. WALSER, Kingsley, Pa. [un- 
til recently, Director for Poland, Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. ] p 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


WHAT LIBERALS CAN EXPECT IN 1948 


It can all be summed up in four short and simple words, 
“More of the same.” What liberals have found in 1947 they 
may reasonably expect to find in 1948, though probably in 
more extreme and violent form. There is no likelihood that 
conditions during the coming twelve months will change in 
a direction that would be more favorable to liberals; indeed, 
there is considerable evidence to substantiate the prophecy 
that during 1948 the tide of reaction will continue to rise. 
Only a miracle like that of Moses at the Red Sea would roll 
back the waters and let liberals pass dry-shod, and leaders 
of public opinion today seem to be more like King Canute 
than like Moses. In due time, doubtless, the tide will turn; 
but not in the next year, and perhaps not for several years. 

What liberals must accept, therefore, is another year of 
fairly tough going, and they must learn to “take it” as philo- 
sophically and as cheerfully as they can. For them, 1948 


can be a year of self-examination and self-discipline that 


will prove profitable in the long run, provided they resist 
the temptation to surrender, and refuse to yield to moods 
In 1948 it will 


require more courage to be patient than to be heroic. 


of bitter resentment and futile rebellion. 


Liberal vs. Liberal 

The difficulties and obstacles that liberals will have to 
deal with in this new year will be of two kinds—those that 
originate outside their own ranks, and those that are in- 
digenous to the liberal mind itself. From outside, there will 
be attacks; and within, there will be divisions and contro- 
versies that will weaken resistance and give much aid and 
comfort to the enemy. It is a sad and familiar story; but it 
ought, however, to stimulate us to redoubled effort to use 
these next twelve months to build up our spiritual reserves 
of mutual understanding and the capacity to work together. 

Attacks from without, even if they reach the point of 
actual persecution, are not nearly so dangerous or disastrous 
as the disintegrating tendencies within our own household. 


_ The bitterest war is always a civil war, and the blows against 
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liberalism that do most harm do not come from the ex- 
tremists—either of the Right or of the Left—but from one 
liberal to another. 

On New Year’s Day, I found on my desk a message from 
a friend of mine in Chicago—a man whom I would un- 
hesitatingly call a liberal, and who, I like to believe, thinks 
that I also am a liberal. What he wrote was in the form of 
a question: “Do you propose to go down fighting for the 


obsolete?” He honestly believes that the things for which 
I am prepared to work and fight—the values which I put 
at the very heart and center of liberalism—are obsolete; 
and, if the whole truth is to be told, I feel exactly the same 
way about many of his ideas! Each of us is exercising his 
liberal privilege of calling the other man “obsolete,” which 
is wholly right and proper; but if we find ourselves working 
at cross purposes, trying to checkmate each other’s efforts 
in the defense and extension of our common cause, then we 
are both of us on the highroad to becoming not merely 
obsolete but extinct! Perhaps the emblem of the fighting 
liberal should be a dodo rampant! 


Time Out To Think 


The controversies—sometimes descending to the level of 
bickerings—among liberals are the ~eflection of the doubts 
A liberal 


today cannot possibly, or at least cannot honestly, escape 


and conflicts within the minds of individuals. 


the realization that he doesn’t know his own mind. That 
leads to great mental discomfort, which in turn leads to a 
grim determination to make up his mind; and when opinions 
are reached and conclusions formed under the driving force 
of such an impulse, they almost inevitably assume the garb 
of finality. The individual liberal, having achieved under 
pressure a set of convictions of his own, is usually prepared 
to announce that these are the truth, by comparison with 
which ‘his fellow-liberal’s convictions are false, inadequate, 
obsolete. At that moment, of course, he really ceases to be a 
liberal at all, but he doesn’t recognize what has happened to 
him. In effect, he has joined the exiremists, all the more 
useful to them because he still thinks of himself as a liberal. 

During 1948, if we do nothing else, we liberals ought to 
take time out to discover how far we are actually still in 
I believe we should then 


discover that we are not truly liberal unless we can sink 


the main stream of liberalism. 


our minor differences and unite in a working and fighting 
body—like a mighty army. Liberals do not belong in a 
back-eddy, or on the fringe of things, or on some “blessed 
middle ground,” but right out in front, where the real issues 
are being settled and the real advances can be made. But 
they will never take their rightful place in the van of progress 
until they learn to organize their thinking, pool their 
resources, and fight on the basis of a unified purpose. 


F. M. E. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Psychiatry for the Millions 


HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY. By 
Winfred Overholser and Winifred V. 
Richmond. Philadelphia, London and 
Montreal: J. B. Lippincott Company. $4. 


Once in a while, as the great stream 
of psychiatric literature goes across our 
desk, something attracts our attention 
and we pause a while. Rarely is our 
curiosity so stimulated that we read an 
entire book on psychiatry. One of the 
peculiar attributes of scientific litera- 
ture is its extraordinary vocabulary. 
John Locke wrote in 1690: 

“The commonwealth of learning is 
not at this time without master- 
builders, whose mighty designs, in ad- 
vancing the sciences, will leave lasting 
monuments to the admiration of pos- 
terity ; but every one must not hope 
to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham; and in 
an age that produces such masters as the 
great Huygemius, and the incomparable 
Mr. Newton, with some others of that 
strain; it is ambition enough to be em- 
ployed as an under-laborer in clearing 
the ground a little, and removing some 
of the rubbish that lies in the way to 
knowledge; which certainly had been 
very much more advanced in the world, 
if the endeavours of ingenious and in- 
dustrious men had not been much 
cumbered with the learned but frivolous 
use of uncouth, affected, or unintelligible 
terms, introduced into the sciences, and 
there made an art of, to that degree, that 
philosophy, which is nothing but true 
knowledge of things, was thought un- 
fit, or uncapable to be brought into 
wellbred company, and polite conversa- 
tion. Vague and insignificant forms of 
speech, and abuse of language, have so 
long passed for mysteries of science; 
and hard and misapplied words, with 
little or no meaning, have, by prescrip- 
tion, such a right to be mistaken for 
deep learning and height of speculation, 
that it will not be easy to persuade, 
either those who speak, or those who 
hear them, that they are but the covers 
of ignorance, and hindrance of true 
knowledge. To break in upon the 
sanctuary of vanity and ignorance, will 


be, I suppose, some service to human 
understanding: though so few are apt 
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Winfred Overholser 


to think they deceive, or are deceived 
in the use of words; or that the language 
of the sect they are of, has any faults 
in it, which ought to be examined or 
corrected; that I hope I shall be par- 
doned, if I have in the third book 
dwelt long on this subject, and en- 
deavoured to make it so plain, that 
neither the inveterateness of the mis- 
chief, nor the prevalence of the fashion, 
shall be any excuse for those, who will 
not take care about the meaning of their 
own words, and will not suffer the sig- 
nificancy of their expressions to be in- 
quired into.” 


Even in medical schools attempts 
to teach psychiatry have been to some 
extent unsuccessful because the termin- 
ology is so unfamiliar and, on the whole, 
so incomprehensible. 


Now comes Dr. Overholser’s book, 
covering the whole field thoroughly 
and yet couched in words which any 
educated person should have no diffi- 
culty in understanding. Dr. Overhol- 
ser says in the preface: “The authors 
have here attempted to present, in a 
simple and unsensational manner, the 
elements of the varied types of mental 
disease, their causes, symptoms and 
prospects. Therapy has been sketched 
in general terms only, for the authors 
have not desired to offer encouragement 
to self-treatment. Rather, they have 
wished to clarify for the nontechnical 
reader the substance of mental disease 
and the proper attitudes toward it. It 
has been their hope that the college 
student, the nurse, the average man or 
woman who has mentally ill relatives 
or friends, and perhaps even the 
practicing physician who has shied at 
the more technical volumes on the sub- 


childhood experiences in determining 


ject may gather from this book some 
measure of understanding which will 

allay some of his misgivings and 
redound directly or indirectly to the 
welfare of the half million (and more) 

patients in the mental hospitals of the 

United States, as well as of the unknown 

thousands of neurotics in the com- 

munity.” ae - 

The first chapter orients the reader 


. so that he knows something of the scope 


of the book and the sort of material with 
which it deals. Then follows a discus- 
sion of the causes of mental disorders, 
giving proper attention to such popular 
fallacies as heredity, physical illness 
and affections of the brain, overwork 
and fatigue, sexual excesses and bad 
sex habits, and so on. This is a very 
desirable field to have covered be- 
cause sO many persons are disturbed 
emotionally by the supposed ignominy 
and disgrace of having mental disease 
in their family. 

The discussion of the modern theories 
is brief but sufficient. The portrayal of 
the modern mental hospital is excellent 
and tends to link up the mentally ill, 
not with devils and monsters, but with 
sickness in general. The location and 
the architecture of mental hospitals has 
been such that they have more fre- 
quently been thought of as associated 
with prisons than with general hospitals. 

The next ten chapters cover the whole 
gamut of mental disorders, from the 
most serious and disabling degenera- 
tions of the brain to those ills which 


“represent emotional disorder rather than 


what is ordinarily called insanity. The 
classification used is modern and up-to- 
date, but not elaborate or fantastic. It 
follows the generally accepted rules. No 
one need have a medical dictionary in 
order to know what he is reading. 
While the discussions are conventional, 
they are valid and sufficient. They show 
an insight into these major disturbances 
of the mind which only one who has 
spent his life in contact with them could 
have shown. 


Dr. Overholser may be pardoned for 
his frequent reference to our fellow Uni- 
tarian, Dorothea Dix; in fact the book 
is dedicated “To the memory of 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, Laywoman, who 
single-handedly wrought the greatest re- 
form in history in the hospital care of 
the mentally ill.” 

Now comes an excellent chapter on 
“Psychiatric Conditions in Children.” _ 
“As bends the twig, so inclines the tree” 
is the motto so frequently used, indi- 
cating the tremendous importance of 


adult mental health or illness. 
fine chapter. 


Lastly, “Psychiatry 


This is a 


and the Lay- a 


man” emphasizes the impingement of 

these great social problems upon the 
average man. Here again great laymen 
such as Dorothea Dix and Clifford Beers 
are quoted at length and due credit given 
for their great achievements. 

Dr. Overholser and his associate, Dr. 
Richmond, have done a great service in 
providing this readable and _ under- 
standable, yet authoritative, book on 
psychiatry. 

_ A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


_ Newspapers and Presidents 


THE PRESIDENTS AND THE PRESS. 
By James E. Pollard. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1947. $5. 

American history in a new and fascin- 
ating light is presented here in the first 
detailed examination ever published of 
all the presidents and the newspapers 
which praised or condemned them—and 
no administration was without its 
enemies. 

In the relations of the press and the 
executive head of a major government, 
says Pollard, there is nowhere in the 
world anything like the White House 
press conferences. This institution came 
to its flower under FDR, and the seventy 
pages of the concluding chapter of this 
book give a fresh insight into its inside 
wokings. 

Occasional infelicities in style do not 
prevent this book from being exciting 
reading. Although it is a work of 
scholarship, fully documented, it is 
written by an ex-newspaperman who is 
now the Director of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Ohio State, and it is far from 
stilted. Once in a while the author 
assumes that we know more American 
history than we do, and a reference has 
to be jotted down for further research. 
But it is an enthralling narrative. 

E. D. 


Combat of two cultures 


RICHER BY ASIA. By Edmond Tay- 
lor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, Com- 
pany. $3.75. 
This is a fascinating book. Edmond 
_ Taylor learned a great deal about people 
which he put into his previous book, 
The Strategy of Terror. Now he turns 
that knowledge upon himself. This is 
the “record of the adventures of a 
mind.” Taylor was assigned to the 
0.S.S. in the Southeast Asia Command. 
There he had a chance to study and 
think about some of. the delusions of 
our times. 
In uncovering some of the “institu- 
tional delusions” which all cultures fos- 
ter more or less unwittingly Taylor un- 
travels them first in himself. In the 
intimate way of such writers as the 
former Lincoln Steffens and Vincent 
Sheean we watch’revelation coming to a 


first class mind. Taylor approached 
the East with all the prejudices and un- 
conscious assumptions that cultural 
isolation breeds in all of us. What hap- 
pens when those prejudices and assump- 
tions come up against an entirely new 
set of the same is the plot of the book. 

As a “cloak and dagger” expert he 
warns us that “it is impossible to delude 
others without developing delusions one- 
self.” This has considerable bearing 
upon the “war of nerves” now being 
conducted between America and Russia. 
Some of the peculiarly American de- 
lusions which hinder negotiating with 
oriental people are: sense of complete 
moral rightness; narrow concept of 
reality; naive trust in rationality. 
These plus more sinister ones like our 
spiritual arrogance, cultural myopia and 
racial superstition, are a hindrance in 
dealing with the other half of One 
World. 

Taylor approached the religions of 
India from a point of view not hostile 
to religion—just indifferent. (‘“The 
words were blabs.”) Trying to un- 
derstand it he comes up with a great 
deal that makes sense to him. (“Religion 
has helped man to become aware of his 
own incredible potentialities, to appre- 
ciate some of the miracle of existence. 
... All the religions of the world have 
contributed something to enriching 
human awareness. . . .’’) 

For this man the great lesson is that 
neither the East nor West is superior 
to the other but that “cultural ex- 
change was superior to cultural mo- 
nopoly, cultural debate, cultural mono- 
logue.” The East can help the West 
by acting as a “loyal cultural opposi- 
tion,” by setting its own values against 
ours, e.g. social participation versus our 
individualism; harmony versus truth; 
self-abnegation versus _ self-worship; 
quietism versus activism, and even its 
backwardness against our myth of 
progress. The idea being that “the 
strength of one culture is always the 
weakness of another.” 


“Now you are accepting the survival im- 
pulse as ethically normative. Niebuhr 
would condemn it.” 


At the end of the book he says, “We are 
all of us, consciously or unconsciously, 
waking or sleeping, building the unity 
of man or plotting the end of the world.” 
Edmond Taylor leaves no doubt as to 
which side he is on. This is as easy to 
follow as a who-done-it. It breathes the 
same atmosphere of suspense as the 
reader wonders how the author will get 
out of some of the cultural traps he gets 
into. 

RICHARD B. GIBBS 


How Jesus thought 


JESUS. WHAT MANNER OF MAN. 
By Henry J. Cadbury. New York: 
Macmillan. $2.25. 


Much of the writing on the teachings 
of Jesus has been little more than a form 
of ventriloquism in which the author 
projects his own voice and sentiments 
into the mouth of the master. Jesus has 
been variously presented as a rabbi, as 
a Lutheran clergyman, as a liberal Prot- 
estant layman, as a Catholic priest, as 
a Rotarian, as the first Kantian, and 
even as the first socialist. Dr. Cadbury, 
Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard, 
a decade ago described and warned 
against many of these forms of ventrilo- 
quism, in his widely esteemed book, 
The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. 

In the present volume Prof. Cadbury, 
wishing to delve beneath the content 
of Jesus’ thinking which has been ob- 
scured by the “modernizers,” concerns 
himself more with how Jesus thought 
than with what he thought. The 
method of Jesus; he asserts, depends 
upon “a kind of mathematical logic, a 
tendency to deal with moral truth in 
terms of measure or size.” 

This “quantitative mentality” is to 
be observed in Jesus’ adoption of the 
a fortiori argument employed by the 
rabbis: “If ye being evil know how to 
give good gifts . . . how much more 
shall your father . . . ”, in his presup- 
posing a kind of miathematical par- 
allelism between the natural world and 
the spiritual, in his insistence upon con- 
gruity in human conduct, and in the 
heroic ethic that makes a radical and 
extreme demand for “the surplus,” for 
the extraordinary. “The sign of Chris- 
tianity is a plus sign.” 

For Jesus this plus sign is sanctified 
not by tradition or prudence but rather 
by the self-assurance of a spontaneous 
affirmative, radical heroism. Here the 
author seems to stress the role of in- 
dividual responsibility and of the 
“casual” element in Jesus’ approach; 
he does not bring to the fore Jesus’ con- 
ception of the divine source of love, nor 
does he present Jesus’ ethical outlook 
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as having been inspired by any domina- 
ting purpose. Besides its extraordina- 
rily suggestive exposition of Jesus’ 
method of thinking the book offers nu- 
merous comparisons between the first 
and the 20th centuries, indicating the 
present-day application of this method. 
In short, it is the sort of book that 
could come alone from the pen of a 
(Quaker) scholar who for 30 years has 
devoted much of his time to social and 
philanthropic activity in the conviction 
that the ethics of Jesus is “not some- 
thing offered in the abstract (but) is 
immediate and relevant and concrete,” 
demanding that as individuals we “must 
first make good in our social responsi- 
bilities” before we can rightly expect to 
know and enjoy the things that belong 
to our own peace. 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
(Reprinted with permission from the 


Chicago Sun.) 


Boon for laymen 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE BIBLE. 
By Walter D. Ferguson, with an intro- 
duction by Walter Russell Bowie. New 
York and London: Harper Brothers. 
$3.50. 

This book by a professor of English 
at Temple University comes as a breath 
of fresh air with its sane yet enthusiastic 
approach to the Bible. Without being 
technical, it still maintains a scholarly 
accuracy, for the author is evidently 
familiar with modern Biblical criticism. 
Yet the book is written in such a way 
that the average layman, who usually is 
discouraged with Bible reading when 
he starts with Genesis and bogs down 
in Leviticus or Deuteronomy, can begin 
to understand what he is reading. But 
it is also a valuable book for the serious 
student, for it brings a warmth and 
enthusiasm to the reading of the Bible 
which is seldom found in books by 
Biblical scholars. 

Professor Ferguson uses beautiful 
language to make the story live for us 
in this modern day. He tells the story 
of the Bible in such a way that one’s 
appetite is whetted for some intelligent 
Bible reading. His thoughts and pene- 
trations are poetical and keen. As the 
work of a layman, it is primarily a book 
for laymen, but the reader with some 
advanced knowledge of Old and New 
Testament criticism will find little with 
which he can quarrel although he may 
find some interpretations particularly 
about the nature of Jesus with which he 
might disagree. I shall have to say that 
my interest in many books of the Bible 
which I have discounted for some rea- 
son or other was awakened anew be- 
cause of the human interest which the 
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Well, gentlemen, are we ready? Will it 
be the lawn or the minister’s salary? 


author brings through his new approach 
to these old stories. 

There is much in this book to keep 
it from being just another book about 
the Bible. The dramatic yet sincere way 
in which the whole approach is made 
will make this book a very significant 
one for many readers. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 


In other words 


THE FOUR GOSPELS, A New Transla- 
tion. By Charles Cutler Torry. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $2.50. 

“This second edition of my Four 
Gospels shows many and important im- 
provements over. its predecessor” pub- 
lished in 1933. With this statement the 
author, the distinguished scholar of 
Semitic languages of Yale University, 
announces a revised edition of a very 
provocative volume. 

The New Translation together with an 
essay on “The Origin of the Gospels” 
and notes on important items in the 
translation is based upon and devoted to 
the exposition of a thesis. The gospels 
as we have them in the Greek are in fact 
translations of primitives written in 
Aramaic, the language in common usage 
in the tinte of Jesus. The peculiar style 
of the Greek gospels is due to the fact 
that the translators from the Aramaic to 
the Greek attempted to give true versions 
of the original. Prof. Torry has brought 
to bear upon the problem this combined 
effect of Greek Gospel plus a recon- 
structed Aramaic. 


All this sounds logical and consistent. 
Another aspect of his thesis is an earlier 
date for the gospels than has generally 
been accepted. He holds that they were 
written prior to 50 A. D. His argument 
for and evidence do not seem conclusive. 
Anyhow the book is.a culmination of a 
distinguished scholar’s contribution to 
the long and arduous task of getting 
back as close as possible to sources of 
an important event in history. It is a 
long trail from Erasmus’ Greek Testa- 
ment of 1515 to Torry’s of 1948. It is 


interesting to take a very familiar sen- 
tence from one or more of the modern 
translations, and compare them. For 
example, Matthew 5:48— 


Torry —“Be therefore all-including (in 
your good will), even as your 
heavenly Father includes all.” 


Goodspeed—‘So you are to be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is.” 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament, 1946—“You, there- 
fore, must be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


American Revised, 1901—“Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


King James—“Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

So what? 
EARL C. DAVIS 


A search for religion 


THE QUESTING SPIRIT. Edited by 
Luccock and Brentano. New York: 


Coward-McCann. $6. 


Every minister will discover between 
the covers of this search for “Religion 
in the Literature of Our Time” some- 
thing worth his consideration; for any- 
thing that helps us to see people is for 
our use. The volume opens with a series 
of short stories, some of them great, 
others of them a little sad, all of them 
tremendously interesting. Here one 
finds all kinds of people, not all of them 
Christian, but all of them worth under- 
standing. 

The poetry section seems to me to 
have the rare faculty of getting stronger 
as it moves along through thirteen care- . 
fully developed headings. The poems 
chosen seem to arrive at a climax with- 
out the sense of having been built up 
artificially; this is no mean accomplish- 
ment when the poems stretch from 


R.C.A.F. Gunner Magee’s “High Flight” 
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to James Weldon Johnson’s “A Negro 
Sermon.” } 

In the drama section not only are 
the strong points of religion set forth, 
but some very real criticisms are evi- 
dent also. Here are laid bare the lives 
of many kinds of folk, their frustra- 
tions, their hope and their madness. 
There are many fine passages in this 
section and some very clear insights. 

The final portion of the book deals 
with man’s religious search and need. 
These thoughts from men in varied 
walks of life should be meat and drink 
to one who has courage and who has 
come to realize through the buffeting 
of the crowd that the great lack in his 
life is faith in God. Here is help and 
inspiration for those who tend to run 
away rather than face the age old prob- 
lem of death. 

This volume is not just another sweep- 
ing anthology; rather it is full of inti- 
mate insights into men and women as 
they are caught for a brief moment in 
some particular situation. In mixing 
sources both great and near-great the 
editors could easily have become weari- 
some; but to me at least, this book 
became more compelling as it went 
along. 

CLAYTON BROOKS HALE 


Sweets for the kiddies 


ADVENTURE IN RUSSIA. By Ruth 
Epperson Kennel. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc. $2.50. 

Misha’s father had been an officer in 
the famous Cossack cavalry. Misha 
never saw him after he went off to fight 
the Germans. Then Misha’s mother was 
killed by a shell, and Misha himself 
developed TB as a result of the hard- 
ships he suffered in besieged Leningrad. 
Now he was on a train with other war 
orphans, bound for a convalescent home 
far to the east, near the borders of 
China. During the long trip from Mos- 
cow, Misha met a Kirghiz girl named 
Gira. The Kirghiz used to be nomads 
before the beneficent Soviet govern- 
ment forced them to settle down, and 
Gira, like her people, was a born horse- 
woman. Misha was especially impressed 
because, shame of shame, he, a de- 
scendent of the* Cossacks, was afraid 
of horses. 

The convalescent center to which 


_ Misha was sent was near Gira’s home, 


and as soon as he became strong enough, 


he was allowed to visit her village 


_ daily. Her family fell in love with the 


-boy and finally adopted him. But be- 
fore that time, many exciting things 
had happened. Gira, with the help of 
a wandering Texan, taught Misha to 


a 
“ 


overcome his fear of horses and he 
learned to ride. He also helped a famous 
Soviet archeologist uncover an old, 
buried settlement. Best of all, he bravely 
solved the mystery of “The Ghost of 
Kirghizia” and reunited Gira’s family 
with her grandfather by so doing. 

Mrs. Kennell’s book bears out her 
publisher’s statement that she knows 
the Soviet Union and its people very 
well. If Adventure in Russia were 
simply the children’s story that it is ad- 
vertised to be, we might be grateful 
for her sugar-coated additions to our 
knowledge. We should not complain 
that it offers an unbalanced and alto- 
gether too favorable picture of the 
USSR. After all, children’s books are 
not supposed to give impartial analyses 
or descriptions. 

But Mrs. Kennell’s publishers present 
her book as offering “a true picture” 
of the Soviet Union. This is precisely 
what it does not do. It gives a most 
misleading picture. Mrs. Kennell im- 
plies (through her characters) that the 
book will build understanding and good 
will. It may create good will and 
pleasant feelings, but it will not con- 
tribute to an understanding. And what- 
ever good will it does build will rest 
on the sands of fiction rather than on 
the rock of fact. 


WARREN B. WALSH. 


Preparation for teaching 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION. By Stella Van Pet- 
ten Henderson. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity Press. $4.00. 

Probably many of the teachers-in- 
training at Illinois whom Mrs. Hender- 
son teaches and certainly many of the 
teachers-in-training elsewhere have done 
little if any reading in philosophy up to 
the time they begin to specialize in 
education. For such, a “Readers 
Digest” of philosophy is better than 
nothing. This book deserves much 
more praise than that. It is not only 
a good digest but an excellent presenta- 
tion of a philosophical approach to 
teaching. 

The publisher’s jacket flap starts its 
advertisement thus: “What should be 
taught? Why do certain ideas warrant 
teaching? How can one best teach 
these ideas?” It is significant that the 
book thus advertised devotes two-thirds 
of its space to getting the student ready 
for the study of answers to these ques- 
tions, and the remaining third merely 
to suggesting in outline some of the 
answers. An encouraging sign of ad- 
vance in education today is the new 
emphasis upon goals and _ objectives. 
Before we begin to consider what and 


\ 


how we must first examine why. Be- 
fore we teach children, to prepare them 
for life, we need to be sure that life is 
worth living and what makes it so; we 
need to discover for ourselves as teach- 
ers a philosophy of life. We must not 
only be observant of life as we see it 
but also be informed of how it looked 
to the wisest and best philosophers of 
ages past. 

We need more of this kind of pre- 
paration for teaching and can be deeply 
grateful to the author for her excellent 
treatment of it. Her summaries of dif- 
ferent philosophies evidence thorough 
familiarity with them; her quotations 
from them are the result of painstaking 
search. The treatment is completely 
objective, except perhaps for a weighted- 
ness toward Kant. The language is 
clear and lively with interest. 

This book is intended for teachers-in- 
training and it is an extremely impor- 
tant addition to their stock-in-trade but 
it is a great deal more than that. Every 
minister, every superintendent of church 
schools, every church school teacher 
should read it also. It serves even a 
wider public than that. If more parents 
would read it they would understand 
better what education is attempting to 
do for their children. If more people 
in general would read it, there might 
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be more individuals in the world who 


have succeeded in forming their own 


philosophy of life. 

Particularly valuable to every parent 
as well as teacher are the explanations 
of differing schools of thought regarding 
modern trends in methodology, and the 
fair-minded effort to find a core of truth 
in all of them. You find many passages 
like this one on page 253 ff.: “Essentia- 
lists are in sympathy with many of the 
Progressive emphases and_ practices. 
They want a functional approach to 
the problems of learning and think it 
wise to use the individual experience of 
the learner as the starting-place in learn- 
ing lessons from the experience of the 
race. Essentialists condemn parrot-like 
memoriter methods and do not want a 
return to the traditional school which 
used them.” 

The personal philosophy of the 
author is indicated in this quotation 
from page 180 ff: “The eighth prob- 
lem is really the subject of this entire 
book: How educate for democracy? If 
our efforts in this direction are success- 
ful, the child will become a competent, 
social-minded human being, able to 
manage his own affairs with profit to 
himself and others. He will adopt for 
himself the task of working with other 
human beings to improve this world; 
he will live and help others to live the 
abundant life; he will regulate his con- 
duct by those rules which make such a 
life possible; he will become increasingly 
a free, autonomous human being. This 
is the only kind of education suitable 
for any child in any place, because it 
is based on the needs and potentialities 
of human nature. 

“If education is to do this, it must 
be directed by socially minded teachers 
who thoroughly understand the founda- 
tions of democracy and the concept of 
human nature out of which democracy 


bP] 
grows. RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 


History that reads like fiction 
THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY, The 


Founding of American Civilization. By 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. New 
York: Scribner’s. $5. 


_ This book is a revelation for any 
American who is laboring under the 
delusion that the Puritans set up a 
state where religious liberty was a 
shining freedom. Instead, they set up 
a state where Congregational churches 
forced taxes from everybody, where 
conformity was demanded and enforced 
—sometimes by characteristically Ges- 
tapo methods, and where non-church 
members “were denied the right to vote 


for Governors, Magistrates and Depu- 


ties, and excluded from military and 
civil offices, merely because they could 
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not satisfy the religious test imposed 
by the elders. They had no voice in 
the making of laws which they were 
required to obey, in the appointing of 
judges who sat in judgment over their 
property and lives [Quakers were 
whipped, mutilated and hanged], in 
the appropriating of public funds to 
which they were forced to contribute, in 
the appointment of ministers to whom 


they had to listen every Sabbath; they . 


were forced to serve in the trained 


bands in which they could not hold 


office.” (Page 313). 

It was a totalitarian state born with 
all its teeth: secret informers, prejudiced 
judges, strong-arm methods of coer- 
cion, disregard for human rights — 
all for the purpose of maintaining the 
state unchanged, controlling education, 
and protecting the status quo against 
complaints and possible reform; it 
thrived only on isolation. 

Wertenbaker makes history read like 
a novel; he uses source-quotations as 
easily as the novelist uses conversations. 


This makes for lively reading. Oc- 
casionally your gorge may rise; but 
your interest won’t flag. E. D. 


‘Treasures to tempt enjoyment’ 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS 
IN WOODCUT, with text from the King 
James Version of the Bible. Compiled 
by Susan Nichols Pulsifer. $7.50. Com- 
panion volume, OLD TESTAMENT 
STORIES IN WOODCUT. Compiled 
by Helen Slocum Estabrook. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. Both volumes, boxed 
$15.00. 

These volumes are quite beyond the 
class of ordinary publishing in the field 
of illustrated gift books. No finer gift 
could be given to lovers of the exception- 
ally beautiful and significant in books 
than one or the other, or both, of these 
volumes. In a home they should not 
be kept on a high shelf, as treasures not 
to be handled, but placed where they 
will tempt to enjoyment. Fortunate 
the household in which youngsters come 
to love these books, which will have an 
incomparable value in shaping their 
taste toward the finest in literature and 
the finest in art. 

The only thing in my library I can 
compare them with is a limited editions 
Little Flowers of Saint Francis, to which 
I have turned again and again to re- 
capture the charm of that rapt Christian 
saint, and of an age that grew legends 
as a meadow in June grows flowers. 
These books convey similarly, and in a 
uniquely beautiful way, the charm, the 
wonder, and the aliveness of the reve- 
rently naive and yet genuinely creative 
Bible of childlike acceptance—along 
with fresh insights for the spiritually 


discerning. They will teach a special 
enjoyment of the Bible, of a kind too 
much neglected in a literalistic and 
sophisticated age. 

The superb woodcuts on every leaf, 
with text opposite, are beautifully re- 
produced, and were selected with artis- 
tic discrimination from the finest collec- 
tions of 15th and 16th century wood- 
cuts, done by Renaissance artists for 
the explicit purpose of illustrating the 
Bible. This wonderful fusion of text 
and illustration could be found hitherto 
only in the rare print and book collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, the Spencer Collection of the 
New York Public Library, the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, the Print Department 
of. the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the Department of Graphic Arts at 
Harvard’s Widener Library. In making 
them available in this fine gift or per- 
sonal library edition, the Beacon Press 
has performed a signal service. 

JACOB TRAPP 
Home-made flavor 


ANOTHER . STORY, PLEASE. By 
Vivian Pomeroy. Boston: The Beacon 
Press? $1:75. 

Many children would far rather be 
told a story than to hear one read aloud. 
Perhaps it is because even the hest of 
books seems to be “store-boughten,” 
whereas there is a home-made flavor 
about a story that is told. Then, too, 
something of the teller usually finds its 
way into these tales, something inti- 


‘mate and personal. 


Certainly this is true of Dr. Pomeroy 
and Another Story, Please. His per- 
sonality is there, his own vocabulary, 
some incidents from his boyhood, (so 
different from that of most of his read- 
ers’) : in short, he is telling these stories, 
and that is one of the reasons why chil- 
dren will enjoy them. They will also 
like the appearance of the book, with its 
attractive cover, unusual format and de- 
lightful black and white illustrations by 
Richard Bartlett. 

There are good old fashioned moral 
lessons to be found in many of these, 
stories. Children are sure to find them, 
and to be pleased because of the gentle 
irony with which they are brought out. 
There is pathos in the “Story of Betsy 
Allin” (and don’t children miss the 
sadness we used to find in Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson, for example—sadness so 
carefully avoided in children’s books 
these days?). There is a classical 
beauty in “The Legend of the Lamb.” 
But most important of all, to a child, is 
the fact that these are exactly what he — 
has in mind when he asks for another 
story, please—something short and to 
the Boies and very much a story. : 

RHODA TRUAX 
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They Battled for Brotherhood 
--- At Personal Peril 


HENRI M. DEAS 


THE voices of Jefferson, Emerson, Channing, Parker—and the voices of many other 
Unitarians — thunder through the world today. These men spoke and they 
acted—against the prejudices and passions of those who would subvert the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. They were brave men, and spoke and acted 
at personal peril. Never will Americans forget the picture of the Unitarian minis- 
ter, Parker, armed with a Bible and a pistol at the same time. 


the 


What would these great Unitarians 
say today if they saw the complacency 
that everywhere confronts the lynched, 
discriminated-against, the mal- 
treated and the down trodden? Today’s 
liberals cannot escape such censure. 


- Even $f'in their own souls modern, true 


liberals try to stifle the pealing voices of 


: _ yesterday, they cannot. 


Bt 


Modern Unitarian liberals are prob- 
ably the closest heirs of the traditional, 
freedom-seeking, restlessness of the 
American conscience on the question of 
race. It is that same restlessness which 
marks their spirit of inquiry, their in- 
sistence upon the use of reason and the 
soul-searching demand for equality and 
justice which has long been the trade- 


Henri M. Deas 


mark of religious liberalism. Thomas 
Jefferson early discovered that he must 
wrestle with racial injustice. The Dec- 
laration of Independence could not be 
written until the voice of conscience had 
vented itself upon George III, indicting 
him for his part in the slave trade. 

In the very first draft of the sacred 
document the English tyrant is charged 
with instigating the vicious traffic of 
human beings and with “violating the 
most sacred rights of life and liberty of 
a distant people who never offended 
him, captivating them into slavery in an- 
other hemisphere or to incur their death 
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The noble zeal and uncompromising 
devotion to “liberty and justice for 
all’ which characterized the aboli- 
tionists is for too many Americans 


“dead and buried.” 


in their transportation thither.” Thus 
it was that in the beginning white men 
could not enjoy pure conscience while 
striking for their freedom while they 
themselves enslaved blacks. A sort of 
airing of soul had to take place before 
the sage of Monticello could again take 
up his pen and write those memorable 
and beloved words, “all men are created 
equal . . . and they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable 
rights, . . . among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


After the Declaration had been written 
Jefferson himself was prepared for a 
more rational approach to the problem 
of race. His fundamental rightness of 
approach to the problem can easily be 
seen in his letter to the French Abbe 
Henri de Gregoire in 1801 when he 
wrote: “Be assured that no person living 
wishes more sincerely than I do to see 
a complete refutation of doubts I have 
myself entertained and expressed on the 
grade of understanding allotted to 
Negroes by nature, and to find in this re- 
spect they are on a par with ourselves. 
My doubts were the result of personal 
observation on the limited sphere of my 
own state where the opportunities for the 
development of their genius were not 
favorable, and those for exercising it 
still less so. I expressed them therefore 
with great hesitation but, whatever be 
their degree of talent it is no measure of 
their rights.” Arguing with himself the 
writer continues, “Because Sir Isaac 
Newtowne was ‘superior to others in 
understanding he was not therefore lord 
of either the person or property of 
others.” Although nearly a century and a 
half have passsed since those words were 
written there are still many who have 
hardly advanced in America, beyond 
learning for the first time the lesson 
which they convey. For many others 
even the fear of learning this begin- 
ner’s lesson is most frightening. 

The question of anti-slavery and 
- equality for the Negro had been raised. 
But while every Unitarian minister in 

the country with two possible exceptions, 
' was agreed in principle, the liberal 
movement experienced its sharpest point 
of discord over how best the matter 
could be resolved. There were modera- 
tionists and there were abolitionists. 


There were conservatives and there were 
radicals. Within the loosely knit ranks 
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of liberals things grew hot. William 
Lloyd Garrison, once referred to as 
“Pope” of the abolitionists, was bitterly 
critical of Channing’s Faneuil Hall ser- 
mon on slavery. He called it “an inflated, 
inconsistent and slanderous production 

. . moral plagerisms from the writings 
of the abolitionists.” Obviously it was 
too tame for Garrison. He was accused 
of being slow in applying his Christian 
ideal of liberty to slavery. But while he 
brooked no truck with moss-back con- 
servatives, and neither was a soapbox 
radical, the name of Channing stands 
high among abolitionists. “Man has 
rights by nature,” he said. “The con- 
sciousness of rights is not a creation of 
human art, a conventional sentiment, but 
essential to and inseparable from the 
human soul.” Such words were not 
addressed to the mounting brick and 
stone of America’s growing cities. 
Neither were they concerned with her 
accumulating billions in capital. They 
found their mark, however, on the 
American soul. 

In the words of Channing one could 
find a challenging echo of Emerson’s 
question: “Does the Democracy. stand 
really for the good of the many? Of the 
poor? For the elevation of entire 
humanity?” As if that question alone 
were not enough even more bitter in- 
vective was hurled at reaction as the 
Sage of Concord continued on slavery: 
“The party of property, of education has 
resisted every progressive step. They 
would nail the stars to the sky. With 
their eyes over their shoulders they 
adore their ancestors, the framers of the 
Constitution. What means this desperate 
erasp on the past, except that they have 
no law in their own mind, no principle, 
no hope, no future of their own?” 

Women, too, found their place in the 
struggle for principle above practice. 
Perhaps the nation’s most prophetic 
warning yet, has come from a great 
Unitarian woman, Lydia Maria Child 
—“Our religion and our institutions are 
so horribly discordant that one or the 
other must vanish.” 

Others like Angelina Grimke. Maria 
Weston Chapman, Margurite Fuller and 
Lucretia Mott contributed the kind of 
persuasive pugnacity and relentless de- 
terminism which only their sex could 
supply. 

Even so mild and even-tempered a 
man as Samuel J. May permitted him- 
self to explode into condemnation of the 
“rock-ribbed, hard-shelled, conservative, 
discreditable, pro-slavery, conduct of the 
Unitarian denomination.” In an almost 
despondent and disgusted tone he later 
accused them of guilt with reference to 
the “wrongs, cruelties, horrors” and the 
“enslavement of millions in our land.” 


“They refused to speak as a body,” he 


declared, “‘and censured, condemned and 
execrated their members who did speak 
faithfully for the downtrodden, and who 
cooperated with him (Garrison) whom 
a merciful Providence sent as_ the 
prophet of the reform.” 

The historian George Willis Cooke 
says of the struggle over slavery that, 
“The activities of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion were largely interfered with by 


these differences of opinion. ... The 


more conservative churches were unwill- 
ing to contribute to its treasury because 
it did not exclude the radicals from all 
connection with it. The radicals on the 
other hand, withheld their gifts because 
while they. were not excommunicated, 
they were regarded with suspicion by 
many of the churches. . . . Almost with- 
out exception the radicals belonged to © 
the anti-slavery party, while the con- 
servative churches were generally op- 
posed to this agitation. As a result, anti- 
slavery efforts became a serious cause 
of discord in the Unitarian churches, 
and helped to cripple the resources of 
the Association.” 

But despite their internal squabbles as 
to method, not only Unitarians but all 
religious liberals were united in prin- 
ciple over the question of the Negro. 
Their voices rang loud and clear in be- 
half of reform. When talk_was not 
enough they acted and did so with a 
vengeance. While William Lloyd Gar- 
rison could declare that he received little 
support from the nation’s churches; and 
James J. Birney, the historian, charged 
them with being “the bulwark of 
slavery,” this could not easily be applied 
to the religious liberals. The devastat- 
ing blasts of their incisive pronounce- 
ments and their continuous covert con- 
spiracy in behalf of the Negro slaves in 
the Underground Railway paved the way 
for the inevitable gunfire of liberation. 
As early as 1847 Samuel J. May, Jr., 
who was an inimitable, prodigious and 
irascible thorn in the side of his fellow 
Unitarian ministers, in a letter to an 
English woman wrote as if almost speak- 
ing of the present: “We are approaching 
the heated and unprincipled times of an- 
other Presidential Election. . . . Much 
has been said and will continue to be 
said, of heat and temper and extrava- 
gance of the abolitionists, but . . . we 


Too many Americans are lulled into 
the comfortable illusion afforded — 
them by the argument of “expedi- 
ency.” They believe that it is their 
“privilege” to do what is expedient 
for them in their attitude toward 
their fellows. 


| 
: 
: 


- must go forward and do and dare what 
men justly may for freedom, justice and - 


peace and righteousness. We need not 
be anxious as to the result. The end we 


_ may not live to see but the beginning of 


that end we see already. It is perfectly 
sure that agitation against slavery will 
- - . never cease until the question is 
settled in the only way it can be settled, 


_in the complete emancipation of every 


, 


i 
j 
he 
.* 


* 


slave.” 


Twenty years later Emerson, who had 
written that the “dark slavery question” 
was to him “like Hamlet’s task imposed 
on so unfit an agent as Hamlet,” visited 
the Charlestown Navy yard. While 
watching preparations for the war of 
freedom he said to a friend, “Sometimes 
gun-powder smells good.” 


Already Channing in his 1836 speech 
at an abolitionist meeting in Faneuil 
Hall had wielded an overwhelming in- 
fluence in behalf of abolition throughout 
the North. “The first question to be 
proposed by a rational being was,” he 
said, “not what is profitable, but what is 
right.” 

The anti-slavery honor roll of indi- 
vidual Unitarians who helped -lift the 
black burden of America’s conscience 
furnishes us with a brilliant testimony 
to the noble heights to which Americans 
can rise. The roll is too long to repeat 
in its entirety. But such names as 
Charles Follen, John Pierpont, William 
Furness, William H. Channing, Samuel 
J. May, Jr., Theodore Weld, Ichabod 
Codding, Caleb Stetson, Maria W. Chap- 
man, Lydia Child, Lucretia Mott stand 
high upon the list. Family names 
familiar to all New Englanders such as 
Howe, Curtis, Worcester, Longfellow, 
Giddings and Green; Holley, Hoar, Bow- 
ditch, Lowell, Child, Stearns and many 
others should serve those of the present 
generation as much more than comfort- 
able props of a glorious tradition upon 
which they can rest in peace. They 
should serve for more than mere desig- 
nations of our thoroughfares and land- 
marks. To our modern generation 
boasting of the “American Way,” they 
should serve as reminders of an unsel- 
fish tradition devoted to human right 
and freedom. 

There was one who stood above them 
all, Theodore Parker. In the words of 
his biographer, he was a “whip to 
scourge the conscience of his age.” 
Never afraid to set high standards, never 
timid about denouncing evil and equally 
as willing to back up his spoken words, 
Parker was the greatest fighter of them 
all. As a preacher he did more than 
moralize about slavery. He made him- 
self pastor of fugitive slaves. He was 
not merely content to intellectualize 
about their problems; he knew every 
Negro in Boston in his day. And when 
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the hunted and homeless, the half-naked 
and starved runaways came to Boston, 
Parker took them in, not as orphans 
but as members of his parish. Nor did 
he stand idly by to pity them. The cellar 
of his parsonage became their place of 
refuge. There he fed and reclothed 
them. Besides all this he was a tactical 
fighter. He personally raised funds for 
John Brown. He belonged to Brown’s 
inner secret committee which planned 
the strategy for the march on Harper’s 
Ferry. His was always the “Higher Law” 
which always said, “Do unto others... .” 

“T know,” he said, “that men urge in 
argument that the Constitution of the 
United States is the supreme law of the 
land, and that it sanctions slavery. But, 
he continued, “There is no supreme law 
but that made by God; if our laws con- 
tradict that, the sooner they end, or the 
sooner they are broken, why, the better.” 

Among Parker’s parishioners there 
were two brilliant and likable Georgia 
fugitives, William and Ellen Craft. But 
their “kidnappers” had come to town. 
Word leaked out. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee prepared for action. A fight im- 
pended. But before these Negroes be 
returned to slavery, white men would die 
if necessary. They were armed. Parker 
saw to that. They were married “as well 
as slaves could be,” but that was not 
enough. They must be married on free 
soil and in a free State. Parker also 
attended te that. “Then came the mar- 
riage ceremony,” he is quoted by Com- 
mager as saying. “I noticed a Bible 
lying on one table and a sword on the 
other; I saw them when I first came into 
the house and determined what use to 


‘ 


make of them. I took the Bible, put it 
into William’s right hand, and told him 
the use of it. . . . I then took the 
sword; I put that in his hand and told 
him if the worst came to the worst, to 
use that to save his wife’s liberty or her 
life, if he could effect it no other way. 
. . . I put into his hands these two dis- 


‘similar instruments, one for the body, 


one for the soul at all events.” 

So Parker made tangible connection 
between the spiritual and its application. 
His was a vital and genuine faith. 

The noble zeal and uncompromising 
devotion to “liberty and justice for all” . 
which characterized the abolitionists is 
for too many Americans “dead and 
buried.” From even the memory of it 
many more shrink with horror at the 
thought of including Negroes, Jews and 
other minorities today. At the words 
“full democracy for all” the applauding 
crowd rapidly thins into the distance at 
the thought of action. A few Trojans 
remain. Thus the indispensable vigil- 
ance of public conscience in behalf of 
the “American Creed” is corrupted and 
weakened. 

The vitality of the “democratic ideal” 
is dissipated and sapped at its source. 
Public institutions are permitted to be- 
come lax and indifferent in even safe- 
guarding the civil liberties. Lynchers 
go free. Office-holders and public of- 
ficials are upheld in their violations of 
the law while they prattle sacred truths 
to the mob. Corrupt city-machines are 
a popular fad. Economic interest and 
concentrated wealth is placed above gen- 
eral welfare while race-hating fanatics 
of the lunatic fringe are smugly winked 
at. “Authoritarianism versus Democ- 
racy” is presented as today’s most im- 
portant battle; but “Democracy” is 
usually regarded in its weakest sense. 
Economic as well as political equality 
is never meant. Slowly we seem 
to be becoming a nation of “vanishing 
idealists,” noisily proclaiming our 
“dream” to the world only to discover 
that it, too has faded and gone. 

Too many Americans are lulled into 
the comfortable illusion afforded them 
by the argument of “expediency.” They 
believe that it is their “privilege” to do 
what is expedient for them in their 
attitude toward their fellows. 

These Americans are smug, arrogant 
and complacent as they console them- 
selves with “after all I have nothing 
against” anybody. They would, how- 
ever, smirk on the question of residential 
segregation and regard the over-crowded 
black ghettoes and slums of our larger 
cities as a “pitiful shame.” They would 
stand idly by and see even the most re- 
spectable Negroes ushered forth from 
hotels and eating places which refuse to 
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below will soon appear as a chapter in All Manner of Men, published by Reynal & 


Hitchcock. 


The Brotherhood of Fear 


by MALCOLM ROSS 


ONE SUMMER two hundred years ago the City of New York went mad with fear. For 
three months a man or a woman was sentenced each day to be burned at the stake, 
hanged or transported. Bodies were left hanging in chains from the Battery gibbet 
until they bloated and burst. The sight of a wood cart drew crowds behind it to 


the blackened stake. . 

This was no momentary outburst by 
the town’s hoodlums. These things were 
done in the name of New York’s en- 
lightened. Judges listened to low in- 
formers and rewarded them for the 
hysterical inventions which sent others 
to death. Individuals were condemned 
because their class was feared. It came 
to an end only when a sixteen-year-old 
slut, the prosecution’s prize witness, be- 
came giddy with power and began to 
name highly placed citizens as con- 
spirators bent on burning their own 
town and slaughtering their own kind. . 

The judges of those eighteenth-century 
New York trials were practicing Chris- 
tians. Their standard was the one into 
which Christ had condensed all rules of 
conduct: do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. But their con- 
ception of “others” was more selective 
than the modern one. Toward the low- 
caste whites and the Negroes of New 
York they felt no obligation to be con- 
siderate, any more than to a useful but 
dangerous animal. The English law 
they did reverence, for under its protec- 
tions they themselves lived. But their 
application of it to their unwashed neigh- 
bors of low estate was a pretense of fair 
play barely jutting above the angry 
waters of their ill will. 

We could not today imagine our Su- 
preme Court letting itself be used as the 
bloody cudgel of a frightened people. 
No more could modern men untie a man 
from the stake under a reprieve, listen 
to his confession, then retie him and 
apply the torch. No public officials, 
under today’s standards of justice and 
in the sight of today’s press, could sur- 
vive so‘unfair an act. We have higher 
18 


standards in law and morality today be- 
cause men and women have fought for 
them step by step over the course of the 
past two centuries. Statesmen and 
soldiers, courageous women and unsung 
millions of common people have raised 
the sights of democracy bit by bit, writ- 
ing a clearer statement of the law, tight- 
ening the code of civil rights, forcing a 
higher respect for the individual. We 
are their inheritors. We take it for 
granted that an open act of injustice will 
bring a hornets’ nest around the 
offender’s ears. 

That was not so in 1741. Daniel 
Horsmander, the Recorder of the City 
of New York and one of the trial judges, 
published in 1744 his account of the 
1741 terror. It is not a pleasant story, 
except as it illustrates how far we have 
come since then as a democracy. 

Greenwich Village in 1741 was in- 
habited by more muskrats than humans. 
Canal Street-was the outlet of a deep 
pond in the “Bowerie.” Oysters were 
bought from boats rowed up Broad 
Street. The 8,500 white people and 
1,500 Negroes were crowded in a com- 
pact little city below Wall Street. It was 
a seafaring town, with sailor dives along 
the waterfront. England, and perforce 
the Colony, were at war with Spain. 
Fear of rebellion was in the mind of a 
town where every fifth person was a 
slave and the opportunities of corrup- 
tion were great. 

The trouble began in a waterfront 
grogshop run for Negroes by a white 
man named John Hughson. Here lodged 
Margaret Sombiero, alias Peggy the 
Newfoundland Beauty, twenty-one years 
old, a prostitute with a “Babe largely 


tices. At this meeting the Negro’s. r 


parting of a motley complexion.” An- 
other white girl, sixteen-year-old Mary 
Burton, was bound as a servant to Hugh- 
son. To this honky-tonk came white 
sailors and Negroes, free and slave, for 
“drams, Punch and other strong liquors, 
drinking, singing and playing at dice.” 
Hughson had a side line in receiving 
stolen goods. 

The Constable was in search of a pair 
who had robbed a store at the corner of 
Broad Street and a lane called Jew’s 
Alley. Mary Burton came to the Con- 
stable’s house to fetch a pound of candles 
for her master, showed a piece of silver 
money and promised she could tell a 
thing or two but was afraid for her life. 


“Mary was promised immunity if she 


would turn informer. Caesar and 
Prince, two slaves named by her, were 
promptly jailed for the robbery. This 
was Mary’s first taste of informing. 

The Governor’s house at Fort George 
caught fire on March 18 and the high 
wind swept the flames to the chapel and 
the barracks of the Fort. A plumber 
confessed that in mending a leaky 
gutter he had carried his “fire-pot with 
coals to keep his soddering-iron hot.” 
No one supposed that the fire had been 
set. 

On March 25 Captain Warren’s house 
caught fire, a week later Mr. Van Zant’s, 
although this was traced to a careless” 
smoker. On April 4 a hay stable burned 
and a Negro was seen fleeing the scene. — 
Next day, a Sunday, coals were found 
under a haystack. On that same April — 
morning a Mrs. Earle was leaning on 
her windowsill when three Negroes 
walked by, one of them “saying with a 
Vaporous Sort of an Air: ‘Fire, Fire, 
Scorch, Scorch a little . . . damn it, by 
and by.’ Then he laughed.” ai 

Mrs. Earle reported this to an alder- 
man who next. day assembled the jus- 


a 


mark, as overheard by Mrs. Earle, was 
officially construed: “That the fires 
which we have seen already were nothing 
to what we should by-and-by, for that 
then we should have all the City in 
flames, and we would rejoice at it.” The 
“Notion of a Conspiracy” grew out of 
this conclusion. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor ordered a military watch to be con- 
tinued all summer. 


_. While the justices were still sitting, a 
fire broke out in an empty storehouse 
within sight of their windows. A man 
on the roof, helping to put out the 
flames, saw a Negro leap out a window 
below and make over garden fences in 
great haste, “. . . which occasioned him 
to ery out: ‘A Negro, A Negro,’ and that 
was soon improved upon into an Alarm, 
That the Negroes were rising. . .” 


A bystander, an old man, identified 
the fleeing Negro as Cuff, slave of 
Adolph Phillipse, Esq. The crowd ran 
to the Phillipse house and carried Cuff 
off to jail on their shoulders. The jus- 
tices summoned Cuff’s accuser. In Hors- 
mander’s words, “’twas thought he 
might be mistaken, being very near- 
sighted: Upon examination, ‘twas found 
he could distinguish Colours.” On this 
testimony Cuff was held in jail. 


Because of her implication in the store 
theft and her association with low char- 
acters at Hughson’s, the magistrates 
picked up Mary Burton and dangled be- 
fore her the promise of indemnity and 
a hundred-pound reward if she would 
give information on-what had now come 
to be considered a conspiracy to burn 
New York and murder its white inhabit- 
ants. The reward meant a fortune, in 
addition to protection from Hughson, 
and a not unpleasing notoriety. Mary 
put up a good show of reluctance and 
finally agreed to save her immortal soul 
from hell-fires by telling the truth. She 
began, unimaginatively enough, on the 
three slaves already in jail. 


Mary swore that the burning of the 
Governor’s mansion and the buildings 
at the Fort had been plotted at Hugh- 
son’s, where she had heard Prince, 
Caesar and Mr. Phillipse’s Cuff planning 
to light the fire as a preliminary to kill- 
ing all the whites. 


“Caesar should be Governor,” she 
said, “and Hughson should be King.” 


Hughson, his wife and Peggy the New- 

foundland Beauty were promptly thrown 
into jail. They denied all knowledge of 
a plot. Peggy, as reported by a jail 
‘visitor, “had no stomach to eat her 
Victuals, for that the . .. [meaning 
Mary Burton] had fetched me in.” 

Peggy was also booked on the stolen 
goods charge, and it was hinted that she 
would do well to tell what she knew 
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about the more serious matter of con- 
spiracy. 

The penalty for theft was hanging. A 
pardon for the theft charge was prepared 
for Peggy and left unsealed until she 
should confess what she knew of the 
conspiracy. The Beauty fell for that. 
She admitted that there had been a plot 
to burn, to kill and to steal. She in- 
volved a shoemaker, John Romme, and 
told of his speech to a roomful of 
Negroes—how the rich lived too well, 
how the country Negroes would join an 
uprising, how “the Sun would shine very 
bright, by and by, and never fear, my 
lads.” 

Mary Burton topped Peggy with an 
account of a similar seditious meeting of 
three Negro Spanish sailors, Antonio, 
Augustine and Pablo. In her testimony: 
“They whet their knives and said they 
would cut the white Men’s Heads off: 
and they agreed to burn the Fort, to kill 
their Masters and take the White Women 
for Wives; and they swore upon the 
Thunder to be true to each other.” 


Reports of the plot moved the towns- 
people to terror. They had seen the 
fires. They remembered the slave up- 
rising of 1712. Now it was said that 
seven barns were fired across the river 
in Jersey and that two Negroes had been 
hanged for the deed. The crowded tip 
of Manhattan Island was doomed. 
Farmers above Canal Street were as- 
tonished to see wagon trains of people 
seeking sanctuary in the country. 

The justices stuck by their duty. The 
Negro prisoners had an annoying habit 
of playing tricks on their white ques- 
tioners: “Their unintelligible jargon 
stands them in great stead, to conceal 
their meaning.” It was decided to hang 
Caesar and Prince for robbery without 
trying them for the conspiracy, in order 
“to induce some of them (the other 
prisoners) to unfold this Mystery of In- 
genuity.” The gibbet near the Powder 
House drew its first crowd on May 11. 


Mr. Phillipse’s Cuff, who had been 
identified as fleeing the warehouse, and 
Quack, who had said “Fire, Fire, Scorch, 
Scorch . . .” and then laughed, were 
tried on May 28 and sentenced the next 
day. In summing up Quack’s trial the 
justice said: 

“The Plot is real. Whence else could 
so many fires have been lighted up all 
around you in so short a time? 

“The monstrous Ingratitude of this 
black Tribe is what exceedingly aggra- 
vates their guilt. Their Slavery among 
us is generally softened with great In- 
dulgence. They live without Care... 
They are really more happy in this Place 
than in the midst of the continual 
Plunder, Cruelty end Rapine of their 
Native Countries. But Notwithstanding 


Reports of the plot of 1741 moved 
the townspeople to terror. ... The 
crowded tip of Manhattan Island was 
Canal 


Street were astonished to see wagon 


doomed. Farmers above 


trains of people seeking sanctuary 


in the country. 


all the Kindness and Tenderness with 
which they have been treated among us 

. this is the second Attempt of the 
same Kind that this brutish and bloody 
Species of Mankind have made within 
one Age.” ; 

Another justice proceeded to sentence 
Quack and Cuff: 

“Your Lot is superior to that of Thou- 
sands of white People . . . as the miser- 
able Condition of many Free People 
here of your Complexion might abun- 
dantly convince you. What then could 
prompt you to undertake so vile, so 
wicked, so monstrous, so execrable and 
hellish a scheme, as to murder and de- 
stroy your own Masters and Benefac- 
tors? ... to the Place of execution 
where you, and each of you shall be 
chained to a stake and burnt to Death 

. . and the Lord have Mercy upon your 
poor, wretched souls.” 


The watching crowd showed neither 
mercy nor fair play. Quack and Cuff 
were already chained to the stake when 
someone suggested a final attempt to 
make them talk more clearly than in 
that “unintelligent jargon” with which 
they had irritated the court. A reprieve 
from the Governor arrived. Quack, un- 
chained, confessed that John Hughson 
had been the first contriver of a plot and 
that he himself had fired the Fort. Cuff 
confessed to have hidden a live coal be- 
tween two oyster shells and so set fire to 
the warehouse. But when the officers 
attempted to take the two slaves back to 
jail the crowd blocked the way and re- 
fused to be denied that for which they 
were come. The officers rechained the 
pair and carried out the original sen- 
tence. 


Besides Hughson, seven Negroes had 
been named by Cuff and Quack as con- 
spirators. These were arrested and con- 
victed, since a special value was placed 
on the last-minute confession of Quack 


and Cuff “. . . confirmed in the Midst 


of Flames, which is the highest Attesta- 


tion.” 

The trials were now daily affairs. The 
prisoners made general denials but the 
prosecutor had Mary Burton. 

“There is no other witness,” said he 
to the court after one of Mary’s star ap- 
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pearances, “but nevertheless, Gentlemen, 
one Witness is sufficient . . . you will, 
no doubt, discharge a good Conscience 
and find them guilty.” 

The jury required a half hour to dis- 
charge their consciences. 


The prisoners here were John Hugh- 
son, his wife and Peggy the Newfound- 
land Beauty. They were all three hanged 
on June 12, protesting their innocence 
of conspiracy. Peggy’s pardon went the 
way of Cuff and Quack’s reprieve. 


A new element in the trials was fore- 
shadowed in the comment which Re- 
corder Horsmander jotted down after 
watching the hanging of the two white 
women. 


“The Old Woman,” he wrote, mean- 
ing Mrs. Hughson, “was reported bred a 
Papist, and Peggy was much suspected 
of the same persuasion, tho’ perhaps it 
may seem to be of little Significance 
what Religion such vile Wretches pro- 
fessed.” 

It was a great moment, however, to a 
schoolteacher named John Ury, an Eng- 
lishman with a good repute for learning 
and a scandalous one for having talked 
to groups of Negroes. The evidence on 
his guilt in inciting slaves is obscure. 
He was named in some confessions. But 
whether marplot or brash associate of 
Negroes, it is clear that he was under 
suspicion of being a Catholic priest in 
disguise, and that alone would have con- 


demned him in New York in 1741. 


During his trial a doctor, “a professed 
Papist,” left town. Horsmander found 
it “much to be wished that others as 
were justly liable would do the same.” 


A recently received letter from Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe reported that the priests 
in Florida were conspiring to murder 
the Georgia colonists. Confronted with 
the letter, Ury was unable to prove its 
truth or untruth. He was hanged on 
July 29, the last of the wretched “con- 
spirators” to die that summer on the 
gibbet near the Powder House. In all 
eighteen were hanged, thirteen burned 
at the stake, seventy-one transported. 

The justices were solicitous that they 
should not appear to have unloaded the 
condemned on other English colonies. 
All those transported were sent, they 
pointed out, to “the Dominion of some 
foreign Prince or State” — mostly to 
Madeira, Hispaniola, Surinan, Curacoa. 
To their English brethren they made 
clear “how tender we have been of their 
peace and security, that none of our 
rogues should be imposed on them.. .” 

After the hanging of Ury a great 
clamor began to arise against Mary Bur- 
ton. That this was not the stirring of a 
civic conscience is apparent in Hors- 
mander’s comment that “so many 
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We have higher standards in law 
and morality today because men and 
women have fought for them step 
by step over the course of the past 


two centuries. 


Negroes were daily taken into custody 
that some People began to be afraid of 
losing their slaves.” 


Worry at losing a valuable servant to 
the hangman even caused some slave 
owners to suggest during the trial of 
Ury that there might actually be no plot, 
although the Recorder pointed out that 
this view was a slave owner’s foible and 
not an endorsement of Papism. 

Mary Burton ended the terror, as she 
had begun it, by going too far in her 
accusations. This time she made her 
charge against the elite of the town. Re- 
corder Horsmander thus noted the new 
phase of the State’s star witness and the 
only surviving member of the Hughson 
menage: 

“There were White People of more 
than ordinary Rank above the Vulgar 

. if she told, they would not believe 
her ... There were some People in 


Ruffles, several of Religious Principles’ 


superior to a Suspicion of being con- 
cerned in such detestable Practices. . . 
At which the Justices were much as- 
tonished.” 


The justices recovered their poise, and 
forthwith stopped the trials. Mary Bur- 
ton was paid the remainder of the hun- 
dred pounds (she had drawn a little on 
account) and released, to what manner 
of life and memories the Recorder does 
not state. 

In the opening pages of his Journal, 
Daniel Horsmander had commended it 
to slave owners as a warning: “to keep 
a constant guard over such Monsters in 
Nature as the Hughsons, Ury the Priest 
and such like . . .” In his concluding 
page the Recorder, with all the evidence 
sweated out by the difficult task of com- 
position, seems to be arguing with his 
own conscience. His narrative ends: 

“That a Plot there was we presume 
there can scarce be a Doubt amongst us 
at this time . . . though we have not 
been able entirely to unravel the Mystery 
of this Iniquity; for ‘twas a dark design, 
and the Veil is in some measure still 
on it.” 

Justice Horsmander must have pon- 


dered for many evenings before he de- 


cided to place his memories of the sum- 
mer of 1741 between leather covers. In 
those days of hand-set type and expen- 
sive hand-pressed paper the publication 
of a book was a rare venture. Deep 


emotion must have moved the Justice to 
undertake it. Although great fear and 
acts of violence tempt those who have 
lived through the experience to set it 
down for others to see in print, that was 
not the only concern which made Daniel 
Horsmander close his book with the 
final words: “. . . the Veil is in some 
measure still on it.” 


That “Veil” was not whether Cuff 


carried live coals in two oyster shells and 


set fire to the warehouse of Adolph 
Phillipse, Esq. He probably did; but 
would Justice Horsmander have under- 
taken the pain of composing a book in 
order to make that finding of fact? The 
“Veil” was the mystery of the relation- 
ship between the energetic English 
people, happily placed in the prize loca- 
tion of the New World, and the dark 
people from Africa whom they held in 
servility. That is what drove Daniel 
Horsmander into authorship. Its com- 
pelling nature still lives in our day. 

Trials for racial conspiracy have not 
yet ended in this country. In 1741, New 
York, the plotters were Negroes who 
wanted freedom. In 1837, Alton, the con- 
spirators were whites who wanted to 
give Negroes freedom. In the years 
1941 to 1946 the United States Govern- 
ment, through the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, assumed the role 
of judge and tried workers and em- 
ployers for conspiring to deny equal 
opportunity to minority group workers 
in war plants and government service. 

That reversal of, the role of govern- 
ment, from burning Negroes at the stake 
to protecting Negro civil rights, is a 
measure of the long way we have come 
in two hundred years. The latest variety 
of racial conspiracy trial, however, was 
not without its old accompaniment of 
“Yankee meddlers!” 
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The perspective of a hundred years on the age-long fight to make a reality of the 
brotherhood of man is brought to this Brotherhood Number of The Register by the 
distinguished Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. A native 
of Washington State, who summers in Oregon, Mr. Justice Douglas is a former 
member of the law faculties of Columbia University and of Yale. He later became 
a member and then chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission. The ar- 
ticle below is the text of his address at the December 30 meeting in Chicago in ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of the birth of John Peter Altgeld. 


Campaigner for Brotherhood: 
The *Eagle Forgotten’ 


by WILLIAM 0. DOUGLAS 


JOHN PETER ALTGELD is probably unknown to most Americans. He seldom figures 
in our history textbooks. Few adults or school children identify him with the great 
human causes which have shaped the American character. His name has not yet 
become, as it should, a symbol of the clean, powerful force which we call American 


idealism. 


He has, indeed, been an “eagle for- 
gotten.” But as Vachel Lindsay nobly 
said of him, “To live in mankind is far 
more than to live in a name.” Altgeld 
does, I believe, “live in mankind.” It 
was the cause of mankind which he 
pleaded. Though his name may no 
longer be identified with the issues 
which he espoused, their vitality in the 
years which followed him reflect the 
courage and faith with which he em- 
braced them. Moreover. those who 
would not have seen eye to eye with him 
on many of the contentious issues of 
his era nevertheless gain inspiration 
from the character of his advocacy. 

He feared no man. As a lawyer, his 
clients did not cause him to stand mute 
when his conscience urged him to speak 
out. As a politician, he did not follow 
the safe course of indecision or of am- 
biguous pronouncement when his in- 
stinct for justice told him to meet an 
evil head on. As a private individual, 
he did not turn his back and withdraw 
to the ease and comfort of his wealth 
when the victims of an industrial sys- 
tem cried out against its inhumanities. 

The powerful social forces of his 
age moved him to action. He was 
blunt, outspoken and at times indiscreet. 
Edgar Lee Masters once said that per- 
haps “his weakness was that he hated 
the bad so much that it obscured his love 
of the good.” He certainly made up in 
daring what he may have lacked in 
discretion. His was the frontal attack— 
he stormed the walls of the enemy at 
high noon; he did not delay in order to 
gptlimate their fortress at midnight. 
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He was, indeed, an expendable. The 
heat of his zeal, the tremendous de- 
mands of his nervous energy consumed 
him in a brief and hectic fifty-five 
years. 

He lost almost every major cause he 
pleaded. But those were the skirmishes 
and the battles which were mere epi- 
sodes in a larger and more far-flung 
campaign. His failures caused new re- 
cruitments. A full generation later men 
who never knew his name were sum- 
moned by the ideas which he had gen- 
erated or espoused. They marched to 
great victories of which he perhaps 
had never even dreamed. 

His activities were, in the main, re- 
stricted to Illinois. But the ideas which 
he represented spread throughout the 
land as seed travels on the great air- 
ways of the world. His platform power 
was potent, though his spoken word was 
carried by the tongues of men, not by 
the magic of radio. The issues of which 
he spoke later became national issues. 
Millions became advocates of his lost 
causes. A generation unborn at his 
death witnessed victory in the war.of 
which his lost battles were a part. 


One who follows a trail through the 


Altgeld once said that “All great 
reforms, great movements, 
from the bottom and not the top.” 
That is true in the international as 
well as the national field. 


come 


Mr. Justice Douglas 


wilderness may not know who first laid 
it out, who blazed the trees that mark 
its course. The pioneer who went ahead 
and marked the trail may, like Altgeld, 
be unsung. Those who later come to 
know its rigors—the crags which it 
mounts and the treacherous lowlands 
which it skirts—will want to pay tribute 
to him who first dared walk it. As 
Irving Dilliard said, the State of Illinois 
paid such a tribute in a “literally in- 
spired” way in 1941 when it chose 
Altgeld Hall as the name of the build- 
ing to house its distinguished College 
of Law. Such monuments to his name 
do more than honor him, They help 
insure that his ideas continue as potent 
forces in our national life. 

Altgeld came to maturity during the 
days of our Robber Barons. The great 
industrial and financial strength of the 
East had won a war and had grown 
stronger in the process. A large pro- 
ductive capacity, a huge reservoir of 
capital awaited new ventures. Men of 
vision saw untold opportunities in the 
exploitation of the western two-thirds 
of the continent. Parrington has de- 
scribed the beginning of this Gilded 
Age in pungent terms: 

“a passionate will to power was is- 

suing from unexpected sources, un- 

disciplined, confused in ethical val- 

ues, but endowed with immense vi- 

tality. Individualism was being 

simplified to the acquisitive instinct. 

These new Americans were primi- 

tive souls, ruthless, predatory, ca- 

pable; single-minded men; rogues 
and rascals often, but never feeble, 
never hindered by petty scruple, 
never given to pulling or whining 

—the raw materials of a race of 

capitalistic buccaneers. .. . The ro- 

mantic age of Captain Kidd was 
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Altgeld experienced what many both 
before and after him experienced— 
that he who calls for the applica- 
tion of the Bill of Rights to unpop- 
ular minorities, as well as to the 
groups of 
often becomes himself suspect. 


other the community, 


come again, and the black flag and 
the gospel banner were both in 
lockers to be flown as the needs of 
the cruise determined. With all 
coercive restrictions put away the 
democratic genius of America was 
setting out on the road of manifest 
destiny. . . . It was an anarchistic 
world of strong, capable men, self- 
ish, unenlightened, amoral—an ex- 
cellent example of what human na- 
ture will do with undisciplined free- 
dom. In the Gilded Age freedom 
was the freedom of buccaneers 
preying on the argosies of Spain.” 
Banker, industrialist, builder and 
speculator were the driving forces in 
that tremendous undertaking. Some 
maintain that, at least in days of peace, 
the job never could have been done so 
fast any other way. However that may 
be, it is clear that it was extravagant 
in its cost, inhuman in its methods, 
corrupt in its influence. 


The agrarian groups were exploited 
by the mercantile and industrial inter- 
ests. A scourge of poverty and want— 
ten per cent interest and ten cent corn 
swept the farms. Out of such stuff 
grew the Granger movement and later 


the Populists and other groups bent on 
reform. 


Jungle warfare was the technique that 
fashioned the trusts. Big business rose 
out of the ruins which it had made of 
little business. 


The newly acquired wealth became, 
in part, a slush fund to corrupt legis- 
latures, to purchase favors from public 
officers. The Credit Mobilier Scandal 
and the Whiskey Tax Frauds were 
typical. 

The nation had just rid itself of 
chattel slavery, renouncing for all time 
the idea that men could be bought and 
sold and exploited like cattle. But it 
seemed to many that the nation was on 
the verge of embracing a form of in- 
dustrial slavery, which in its consequ- 
ences was almost as vicious as the 
slavery which had just been abolished. 

The great industrial projects of that 
age required men as well as capital for 
their execution. But in the eyes of the 
promoters, men were as fungible as the 
ties of the railroad tracks which spanned 
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-went to jail. 


the continent. There was at least some 
effort to protect the capital placed in 
the ventures and to give it rights against 
the day of loss and failure. But there 
was little or no effort made to com- 
pensate for the arms and legs and eyes 
and lives of human beings that went into 
these great industrial undertakings. 
Workmen’s compensation laws, em- 
ployers liability laws were still in the 
future. There were only a few who 
talked of social justice. 

Many workers, living in company 
towns, were beholden as in feudal days 
to a master; and this time their master 
was a corporation. 

Child labor was widespread. Long 
hours of work obtained for men and 
women alike. 
tary conditions of work were found on 
every hand. The eight-hour day was 
a radical idea. Trade unions were 
sabotaged. Collective bargaining was 
still largely a dream. 

The claims of stockholders and bond- 
holders against enterprises had long 
been recognized. But there was no 
similar recognition of the claims of 
labor. Workers had no right to work; 
they had no claim to a fair wage. 


Men struck for more wages—so that 
they might live decent lives, so that 
they might raise sturdy sons. Strike 
breakers were brought in; and _ the 
poorly organized strikers were usually 
defeated. A great industrialist handled 
his strike with these words: “There 
is nothing to arbitrate. The workers 
have nothing to do with the amount 
of wages they shall receive.” 


The reaction was severe. There were 
probably some men of violence on the 
scene who would destroy the system 
that gave birth to the new industrial 
oligarchy. But men of good will— 
zealots and reformers— were also 
pilloried as anarchists: So were those 
who only protested against the chains 
of their new slavery. 


There were riots and bombs. Violence 
begat violence. Troops—federal troops 
—were called out to enforce injunctions 
issued by federal courts. These were 
injunctions not only to protect property 
but to keep plants open and to outlaw 
strikes. He who defied the injunction 
He was in contempt of 
court. 

A great restlessness swept the coun- 
try. There was a depression in the 
early’ 90’s and millions were unem- 
ployed. They swept over the Cascades 
and the Rockies on the move to Wash- 
ington for currency reforms, for a pub- 
lic works program. Some. stole trains 
and were jailed. So were the hitch- 
hikers who rode the box cars. Strikers, 


Unhealthy and unsani- 


too, were jailed. Contempt of court 
became a weapon in industrial warfare. 
It was a powerful weapon. It aligned 
the forces of government—the courts, 
the marshals, the troops—on the side 
of industry and against the workers. 
Government was there not to adjudi- 
cate the justness of the claims,-not to 
mediate nor to arbitrate the disputes, 
but to crush and suppress those who 
protested against the injustices of the 
new industrial era. 


These issues were injected into local 
and national politics. A distinguished 
line of muckraking journalists, starting 
with Henry Demarest Lloyd, emerged 
and wrote in words that all could un- 
derstand an indictment against the age 
of plunder and exploitation. 

Anti-monopolists pressed their re- 
forms. Those who protested against 
the great and uncontrolled power of in- 
dustry often advanced as their cure-all 
the socialization of business. Many 
good people were alarmed. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brewer, who severely criticized Alt- 
geld, was of the view that “the cry for 
socialism comes largely from the dis- 
sipated, the lazy, the dishonest.” Men 
stood condemned as un-American whose 
programs of reform were not more 
radical than the vision of our own Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and Grand 
Coulee. The spectre of socialism did 
indeed stalk the land. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, writing in 1897, observed that 
“when socialism first began to be talked 
about, the comfortable classes of the 
community were a good deal fright- 
ened”; in fact, the fear of socialism 
“influenced judicial action both here 
and in England.” Many in high places 
believed that this society of ours was 
headed for a pitched battle along class 
lines. 


It is easy in retrospect to draw a false 
picture of an age merely by emphasiz- 
ing the extremes which history has re- 
corded. The sketch of the Gilded Age 
which I present may suffer that defect. 
But whether it does or not, I think it 
fair to say that this is the view Altgeld 
had of the era. The enormous in- 
justices which he saw violated his sense 
of social justice. He first wrote and 


spoke his protests; then he moved to — 


action, giving and expecting no quarter. 

As governor of Illinois he put through 
a law aimed at sweatshops, at the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen, 
and at the employment of women over. 
eight hours daily or more than forty- 
eight hours a week. The latter provi- 


sion was held unconstitutional on 


grounds which reflected the dominant 


political philosophy of the agé—that it 


violated both thé° employer’s® and’ the — 
worker’s freedom of contract. He put 
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through a law in aid of collective bar- 
gaining, which made it a crime to dis- 
miss an employee because of member- 
ship in a labor union, and thus sowed 
one of the first seeds out of which the 
National Labor Relations Act grew a 
generation or more later. He _ in- 
augurated a system of mediation and 
arbitration of labor disputes. He put 
through a law that outlawed limitation 
of production, price fixing, pooling 
agreements, and other restraints of trade. 
He got an inheritance tax law passed. 
He was offered $500,000 if he would 
sign a bill which would tighten the 
hold of the traction and other utility in- 
terests on the state. He vetoed the bill, 
stating it was a “flagrant attempt to 
increase the riches of some men at the 
expense of others by legislation.” There- 
after he campaigned for public owner- 
ship of utilities. 

He protested vigorously against the 
use of Federal troops to break strikes. 
He resisted the use of the injunction 
in industrial disputes. As Harry Bar- 
nard graphically shows, it was Altgeld 
who coined the phrase “government by 
injunction” and drove home at every 
opportunity the oppression which that 
practice fostered. The Norris-La Guardia 
Act, passed in 1932, thus can trace its 
ancestry to him. 

As governor he put his influence be- 
hind the development of a strong, pro- 
gressive University. He feared that 
monopoly capital might spawn its own 
seats of learning and dominate the 
minds of men as well as their bodies. 
He also knew that the character of a 
university is a “force that creeps silently 
over the land, and by day and by night 
molds the sentiment of men.” He there- 
fore wanted a university which would 
“represent the great common people of 
this country,” which would be the 
“friend and the helper of the toiling 
masses, of those people who do the work 
of the world.” 


He well knew the workings of the 
judiciary because he had been a judge. 
So when he saw rulings of courts which 
seemed to him prejudiced and partisan, 
which tipped the scales against the com- 
mon man and in favor of the vested 
interests of that day, he cried out in 
protest. In 1893 he said, “The men 
who administer the laws are human, 
with all the failings of humanity. They 
take their biases, their prejudices, with 
them onto the bench. Upon the whole, 
they try to do the best they can; but 
the wrongs done in the courts of justice 
themselves are so great that they cry to 
» heaven.” He saw the “corrupt use of 
wealth” extending its influence so far 
as to create judges “who do its bidding.” 


= Altgeld knew what we are apt to over- 


look or forget, that the procedural safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights were de- 
signed to protect the citizen against the 
tyranny not only of legislatures and of 
executives but of judges too. He knew 
that power could be abused, whether 
it was industrial power or judicial 
power. He knew his history and had 
read those chapters which reveal that 
even courts sometimes show a callous 
disregard for human rights. Their 
robes do not always conceal their 
tyranny. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion, knowing that, designed the con- 
stitutional requirement of a fair trial 
to protect the accused, not only against 
the police and the prosecutors, but 
against the judges as well. All these 
things Altgeld knew; and that is per- 
haps why, as Charles A. Madison says, 
“he was harshest on judges who abused 
the spirit of our laws to the hurt of 
the people.” 

When Altgeld became governor four 
of the men found guilty in the Hay- 
market Riots had been hanged. Three 
were still in prison. Altgeld reviewed 
their cases and granted them pardons. 
The pardon was for him a simple, un- 
complicated act. I!’or as he told Brand 
Whitlock, he knew he was “merely do- 
ing right.” He felt that way because 
in his judgment “those fellows did not 
have a fair trial.” Unfair attitudes of 
both judge and jury had, in his view, 
infected the trial. 


The reaction was violent, as Alt- 
geld knew it would be. He at once 
experienced what many both before and 
after him experienced—that he who calls 
for the application of the Bill of Rights 
to unpopular minorities, as well as to 
the other groups of the community, 
often becomes himselt suspect. ‘I‘hus 
when Altgeld insisted that even an- 
archists were entitled to due process of 
law, he was dubbed an anarchist. But 
a man whose devotion to our system of 
government was so great that he did 
not want it to become the tool of a 
capitalistic oligarchy was not even 
remotely related to the anarchists. He 
was merely seeking to apply the philo- 
sophy of Jefferson to the work-a-day 
world of the 90’s—due process of law 
for every man, whatever his race or 
creed or political faith; social justice 
for those at the bottom, as well as those 
at the top, of the economic pyramid. 


But the label stuck. Then came the 
bitter years. He lost both his wealth 
and his health under the pressures of his 
enemies. The man who had the courage 
to adhere to the spirit of our Bill of 
Rights and extend its benefits to a 
despised and hated minority was 
hounded to his death by powerful in- 
fluences bent on his destruction. Yet 


-his philosophy. 


A people who proclaim their civil 
liberties but extend them only to 
preferred groups start down the 


path to totalitarianism. They emu- 


late either the dictatorship of the 
right or the dictatorship of the left. 


I am confident it will be recognized as 
true 100 years from now, as it is in- 
creasingly recognized today, that of 
those on the public stage in that era it 
was Altgeld who brought the brightest 
honor to the democratic ideal. 


Some issues survive all ages. But 
most of them have a habit of being re- 
defined in the special context of the next 
generation. Hence this review of the 
issues which drew Altgeld’s fire has 
relevancy here only as a reflection of 
It is that philosophy 
which remains a vital factor in Ameri- 
can life, though the issues which gave 
it content have been resolved or for- 
gotten. Altgeld’s philosophy has rele- 
vance to current American problems in 
at least two respects. 


First. Altgeld placed human beings 
higher than the dollar in the national 
scale of values. A nation’s industrial 
plant represents not only the daring of 
capital and the imagination of execu- 
tives, but the blood and sweat of men. 
The men and women who compose a 
nation are its greatest natural resource 
—greater than its mines.or forest or 
rivers. The nation is healthy only if its 
people are strong. The state must con- 
cern itself with their economic disasters. 
For the greater share of their troubles 
are due not to laziness but to economic 
forces beyond their control. There is in 
most men a lively sense of decency, of 
good will, of fraternity. The poor have 
those instincts, as well as those blessed 
with more worldly goods. The powers 
of government should be directed to 
protect them in their struggle to survive 
and in their efforts to live in dignity 
and to share the fruits of freedom. 


Altgeld felt with Cardinal Manning 
that even a starving man had the right 
to eat. And he thought it was an “in- 
sult” for those who “started in life with 
good brains, good training and excellent 
advantages and who are now  well- 
housed, well-clothed and well-fed, who 
know nothing about the actual condi- 
tions or wants of the poor” to lecture 
them on “laziness or shiftlessness.” 


We will be wise if we carry that 
philosophy into the world problems 
which confront us today. There are 
active bidders for the good will and sup- 
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The extent of a community’s respect 
of the human rights of all of its 
citizens is in fact the measure of its 


progress in civilization. 


port of the common people of the world. 
There are emissaries of totalitarian 
regimes in the capitals of the world, 
bargaining with bags of wheat for the 
souls of men. They are our competitors; 
but we need not emulate their example. 

The victims of war in Europe and 
Asia need and ask our aid. But these 
people must not be treated as if they 
can be purchased with the dollar. We 
must not manage this great crisis of 
democracy as if it were an auction; as 
if the peoples of the world were on the 
block and going to the highest bidder. 


The sensitiveness of people increases - 


with their suffering. The peoples of 
the world have suffered beyond our 
comprehension. If we so manage this 
crisis as to leave the impression that 
our standards are mercenary, we will 
have generated a revulsion to our system 
which may well be irreparable. 

As a result of their struggles all 
peoples of the world are closer to- 
gether. Their common interests have 
made them parts of something which 
is bigger than their own country. That 
is true of us, too. We have wider 
horizons, greater obligations. So when 
we come to the aid of the distressed 
people of the world, we act not out of 
charity alone but in answer to a res- 
ponsibility to support in peace the ideal 
for which we were willing to wage a 
war. 

Someway, somehow, we must let the 
peoples of the world know that. We 
must reach behind the facade of minis- 
ters and cabinets and commissions and 
let the common people feel our warm 
handclasp. We must let them know 
that we understand their suffering. We 
must make sure they know that our de- 
sire is not to make them our satellites 
but to meet them as equals in a world 
where standards of decency and justice 
prevail. My remarks are not directed 
to agencies of government. I refer more 
particularly to the role which all groups 
—civic, cultural and religious—can play 
in keeping close ties with the peoples 
of the world. Behind even the iron 
curtain of eastern Europe are human 
beings whose thirst for freedom is as 
great as our own. We must manage to 
let them feel the warmth of our under- 
standing and friendship. We must not 
let them become the forgotten people 
of the world. They must know that 
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their problems are our concern too, 
that we respect their worth as human 
beings, that they also are part of the 
brotherhood which we have come to 
symbolize in the world. Governments 
may be imposed on these people. But 
the people themselves are the ultimate 
source of political power in every state. 
The pattern of an enduring peace will 
be found only in their hopes and aspira- 
tions. 


Altgeld once said that “All great re- 
forms, great movements, come from 
the bottom and not the top.” That is 
true in the international as well as the 
national field. Thus it is doubly im- 
portant that we do not lose the link 
which we have with all peoples whose 
dream is political, intellectual and re- 
ligious freedom. 


Second. There is another current 
problem to which Altgeld’s philosophy 
is relevant. On the domestic scene his 
courage and steadfastness of purpose 
are needed for protection of. the civil 
liberties of our people. 


We are apt to leave that task to the 
faraway court in the state or national 
capital. Those courts, by their examples, 
exert a great influence. But the great 
percentage of the grist is found in the 
lower courts. A more accurate meas- 
ure of the vitality of our Bill of Rights 
is not in the sporadic rulings of our 
highest tribunals but in the day to day 
attitudes of the lower courts. More- 
over, it is not in the courts alone that 
the strength of our civil liberties is to 
be ascertained. The executive and legis- 
lative branches of government also have 
responsibilities for enforcement of the 
Bill of Rights. The administration of 
the voting booths, the habits of the 
police in law enforcement, the nature 
of the city’s ordinances—these all are 
indices of the vitality of the Bill of 
Rights in the life of the community. 
So is the attitude of the community. 
For an indifferent community, like a 
misguided one, will surely breed dis- 
respect for the standards embodied in 


the Bill of Rights. 


We may never reach perfection in 
our practice of the ideals of the Bill of 
Rights. But there is no earthly reason 
why with the education and organiza- 
tion it cannot become an increasingly 
potent force in the every-day lives of 
our people. The extent of a community’s 
respect of the human rights of all of its 
citizens is in fact the measure of its 
progress in civilization. Altgeld broke 
the trail—making it easier for every 
man of conscience who followed. 

The creation of a healthy community 
attitude is not the exclusive task of 


any one group. The task starts in the - 


homes, in the schools and in the 


of important advertisers. 


churches. But city and state officials, 


editors, lawyers and other groups of | 


citizens have an important share of the 
responsibility. I remember recent in- 
stances where tyrannical judges sit- 
ting in local courts rode roughshod over 
the civil liberties of defendants charged 
with crime. In one case it was a doctor, 
in. another an editor who thundered 
personal disapproval and started cam- 


‘paigns to rid their cities of those op- 


pressive practices. They were indeed 
the ones that alerted the local bar asso- 
ciations and caused civil liberties com- 
mittees to be formed to patrol the local 
scene. 


These are not always easy steps to 
take. When Altgeld insisted that even 
anarchists were entitled to due process 
of law, he himself was labeled a sub- 
versive influence. That will often be 
said today when one insists that the 
safeguards of the Bill of Rights be ex- 
tended to all groups, including any 
minority group in our midst that may 
be at the whipping post or the subject 
of temporary hysteria. 


Yes, it takes courage to stand be- 
tween an unpopular minority and the 
community, insisting that our Bill of 
Rights was designed for the protection 
of all people whatever their race, creed, 
or political faith. The lawyer may feel 
uneasy when it seems that important 
clients may slip away because of his 
attitude. The editor may be tempted 
to stand mute by reason of the views 
Even the 
clergyman may be under pressure to 
hold his tongue because of the influence 
of some of his parishioners. 


But those who are devoted to the 
democratic ideal expressed in our Bill 
of Rights will take the direct and dar- 
ing course. Once they are sure of their 
facts and know they are doing right 
they will, like Altgeld, espouse the cause 


of the victims of ignorance, prejudice or ~ 


passion. They, too, may be pilloried 
or cursed. But institutions become 
great by the greatness of the men who 
champion them, by the greatness of 
the advocacy that defends them. A 
people indifferent to their civil liberties — 


do not deserve to keep them, and in 


this revolutionary age may not be ex- 
pected to keep them long. A people 


who pa their civil liberties but 


extend them only to preferred groups 
start down the path to totalitarianism. 


They emulate either the dictatorship of — 


the right-or the dictatorship of the left. 
In doing this they erase a basic distine- 


tion between our system of government 


and totalitarianism. 4 
To allow that to happen is to lose by 
(continued on page 41) : 
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The article below is the fruit of extensive research into the “race” problem being 
conducted by Mr. Lunde in the Department of Sociology at Columbia University, 
where he is studying for a Ph. D. degree. Mr. Lunde, after serving the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian church in Mount Vernon, N. Y., and the First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass., spent three years in the U. S. Army as a chaplain. 


The Race-Myth 


’ 


Outrage 


Under Science’s Microscope 
: P 


by ANDERS S. LUNDE 


UNITARIANS ARE COMMITTED to the Brotherhood of Man ideal; one of the obstacles 
preventing the realization of this idea is the popular concept of “race” which 
erects social, economic and political barriers of class and caste between human 
beings and deprives them of equal opportunities in everyday life. Recent investi- 
gations into the background of the term “race,” its meanings and implications, 
have developed in opposition to the false ideas of “race” as expounded by Nazi 
racialists, and have been received with increasing interest because of the “race” 


problems of our own country. 


On a moral basis, Unitarians and 
other religious liberals are willing to ex- 
tend the Brotherhood of Man ideal to a 
concrete expression of the equality of 
“races” in society. We have a scientific 
basis for our moral persuasion, and it 
seems to me that some of the recent 
findings of social scientists and biolo- 
gists in this field are of such consider- 
able significance that they should be 
known by every religious liberal to the 
extent that he can uphold his moral posi- 
tion on the basis of the truth these find- 
ings contain, and work for the public 
acceptance of the facts concerning the 
“race” question. 

Let us first look at “race” itself; we 
will see that the emphasis must be made 
on facts because the popular idea of 
“race” when subject to scientific scrutiny 
is shown to be “mankind’s most dan- 
gerous myth.” The word itself, first 
used in a general sense by Buffon in 
1749, and later applied by naturalists to 
human beings on the basis of inherited 
physical characteristics, was borrowed 
from scientific vocabularies, developed 
along lines of political and economic 
interests, and given a highly charged 
emotional content. 

In the popular sense, “race” signifies 
that the peoples of the world are in- 
herently different from one another; 
that some are “inferior” and some are 
“superior”; that various skin colors 
from black to white indicate the direc- 
tion of increasing superiority; that the 
“Aryan” race is superior to the “Semi- 
tic”; that “blood” counts; that “Jews” 
are a separate “race”; and that intel- 


lectual and cultural capacity depends 


upon “race.” Nothing could be farther 


from the truth. Social scientists have 
attacked these notions in no uncertain 
terms, and some have gone so far as to 
say that, considering the popular view, 
there is but one race and that is the 
human race. There is no such thing as 
a German “race”; there is a German 
nation; there is no such thing as a 
Jewish “race”; there is a Jewish re- 
ligion; there is no such thing as an 
“Aryan” race; Aryan refers to a group 
of Asiastic languages. In a general 
scientific sense, “race” refers to a group 
of people of similar physical type and of 
common heredity, but it is to be em- 
phasized that the term is a descriptive 
convenience and does not in any way 
infer superior or inferior qualities. 

The commonly understood concept of 
“race” is of comparatively recent origin 
(although some writers believe that 
“race” conflicts existed from ancient 
times) and seems to have taken root in 
the attempts at classifying the peoples 
of the earth which began with the Euro- 
pean voyages of discovery. The early 
classifiers divided peoples on the basis 
of simple biological differences. Lin- 
naeus (1707-1778) the Swedish natural- 
ist, although he emphasized that all 
mankind belonged to the same species, 
classified human beings into four groups 
on the basis of skin color. Blumenbach 
(1752-1840) classified man on the basis 
of skin color, hair, skull and face in the 
familiar groups of Caucasian (European 
white), Mongolian (Yellow), Malay 
(Brown), Ethiopian (Black) and Ameri- 
can (Red). He warned, however, that 
where there were differences these 
existed only superficially or in degree. 


Through succeeding years there have 


been many attempts to classify mankind 
on the basis of cephalic index (ratio of 
length to breadth of skull expressed in 
percent), cranial capacity, nose shape, 
stature, etc., and as many as 100 different 
“races” are said to have been distin- 
guished by these techniques. Modern 
scientific criticism has emphasized that 
while on a scientific level these attempts 
at classification have been honest enough 
the classifications have been used to 
foster false and dangerous notions of 
“race.” Intellectual, moral, cultural and 
spiritual inferiority have been ascribed 
to members of the same human family 
on the basis of superficial differences. 


An outstanding example of such false 
inference was the use put to the “racial” 
classification of human beings by a non- 
scientific French reactionary, Count 
Joseph Arthur de Gobineau (1816- 
1882), who set out to prove that the 
ideals of the French Revolution were 
based on the false premise that men 
were equal. In his Essay on the In- 
equality of Human Races (1854), Gobi- 
neau stated that peoples are linguisti- 
cally, physically, culturally and intellect- 
ually unequal. Civilizations, he wrote, 
perish because of “race”; noble races 
degenerate as a result of mixture with 
inferior races; democracy is race-de- 
generacy. He popularized the myth that 
the white Aryan “race” is superior hav- 
ing been directly descended from Adam. 
Gobineau’s work first became popular in 
Germany, where it was fitted into the 
Blut und Isen patterns of the Bismarck 
era; later it became a reference for 
forces of reaction everywhere. . The first 
two volumes of the work, for example, 
were soon published in the United States 
by a pro-slavery sympathizer. 


Another notorious writer on the popu- 
lar conception of “race” was Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, who expressed the 
views of Gobineau in his Foundation of 
the 19th Century (1899) and dropped 
the mantle of Nordic supremacy directly 
on the German nation. His work, popu- 
lar with William II, influenced later 
racialists. Gobineau and Chamberlain 
have been called the spiritual forerun- 
ners of Hitler, who carried their ideas 
forward in Mein Kampf, in which he 
stated that the whole history of the world 


Recent analyses of intelligence test 
scores have revealed that Negroes 
with superior educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities have higher 
scores than whites with inferior ed- 
ucational and economic opportuni- 
ties, but so far no one has come for- 


ward with the suggestion § that 
Negroes are “superior.” 
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could be reduced to a conspiracy of the 
Jews to annihilate Germany by blood 
mixture and consequent “race” de- 
generacy. 

The Rassenliteratur which appeared 
following Hitler’s rise to power is the 
most amazing collection of mythological 
literature published as “scientific” works 
that the world has ever seen. The 
strange logic by which dark-complex- 
ioned Germans, Italians and Japanese 
were made members of the Nordic 
“race”; the slaughtering of. millions of 
Jews on the basis of “race” inferiority; 
and the other extreme extensions of 
racial ideas should serve to warn us of 
the dangers inherent in “race” myths. 


For Germany has not been alone in 
its intense development of “racial” 
theories; as other countries of Europe 
subjugated the peoples of the world, 
rationalization for this action found ex- 
pression in erroneous ideas of white 
“race” supremacy, as reflected in the 
terms “The White Man’s Burden” and 
“Christianizing the Heathen.” With the 
growth of slavery in the United States, 
there developed a necessity for justify- 
ing this institution; it was reasoned that 
physical characteristics indicated a bio- 
logical difference and that this difference 
indicated mental and cultural inferiority. 
As regards the Negro in America today, 
the “race” myths still include the be- 
liefs that the Negro is in every way in- 
ferior and that this inferiority is God- 
given; that he belongs to a separate 
“race” in the sense of belonging biologi- 
cally somewhere between man and the 
anthropoids. : 


Critical investigation has shown that 
classification of “race” by external 
physical characteristics is confusing and 
often shows contradictory results. For 
example, under one classification, skin 
color separates the darkest African from 
the: blondest Scandinavian, while under 
another classification, the cephalic index 
places them in the same group, as they 
are both long-headed. Even combina- 
tions of characteristics do not seem to 
produce the same results and it is ad- 
mitted that much research is yet to be 
done in the field of physical classifica- 
tion. 


Anthropologists are now interested in 
comparing peoples on the basis of genea- 
logical studies of component family lines 
of population. Geneticists, who have 
made many contributions in the field of 
“race” research, conclude that there is 
- no such thing as “race” corresponding 
to any measurable or factual reality. The 
genetic interpretation is that “race,” if 
the word is to be used at all, can be 
defined in terms of populations which 
differ in the frequency of some gene or 
genes in the structure of the chromo- 
some. . Some scientists have suggested 
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that, because of the confusion surround- 
ing even the scientific use of the term, 
“race,” that the word “ethnic group” be 
substituted for it. 


M. F. Ashley Montague would define 
“ethnic group” as “one of a number of 
populations comprising the single 
species Homo sapiens which individually 
maintain their differences, physical and 
cultural, by means of isolating mechan- 
isms such as geographic and _ social 
barriers. These differences will vary as 
the power of the geographic or social 
barriers, acting on the original and 
ethnic differences, vary. Where these 
barriers are of low power, neighboring 
groups will intergrade or hybridize with 
one another. Where the barriers are of 
high power, such ethnic groups will tend 
to remain distinct or to replace each 
other geographically or ecologically.”+ 

The word “race,” therefore, used as a 
scientific classification, with its emo- 
tional overtones, may well be replaced 
by the term “ethnic group” or simply 
by “populations,” although some scien- 
tists would prefer to keep the term but 
make its meaning quite clear. Buffon 
in 1749 and Herder in 1784 stated that 
racial classifications are artificial and 
exist only in the minds of the classifiers; 
science in its present researches em- 
phasizes that while variations occur 
among human beings, there is but one 
human species. 


The scientific approach has also led 
the way to attacks on popular notions 
connected with “race.” Physical dif- 
ferences are now understood to be the 
result of gene variations and gene 
mutations which took place during a 


1M.F. Ashley Montague. Man’s Most Dan- 
gerous Myth, The Fallacy of Race, New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1945, p. 43. 


period when, from a common ancestrage, 
independent groups of people migrated 
and became isolated. It is held that all 
human beings share a common source, 
and that physical differences between 
them are not fundamental or eternal, but 
represent temporary mixtures of genetic 
materials common to us all. : 


Skin color, which of all the physical 
characteristics has been a chief factor in 
“race” separation and social discrimina- 
tion, is looked upon as an adaptive value 
by the development of which human 
beings have become adjusted to the in- 
tensity of light. Black skin, for example, 
may have developed as a protection 
against the dangerous actinic rays of 
the sun under tropical conditions. The 
skin: contains two chemicals, carotene, 
which gives a yellow tinge and melanin, 
which gives a brown tinge. The com- 
bination of these two chemicals, along 
with other colors in the body (from 
blood, for example) produces our skin 
color. If you think you are pure white, 
where do your freckles or your ability to 
tan come from? We are fundamentally 
alike, differing only in degree; we are 
not just brothers under the skin; we are 
brothers through and through. 


It is interesting to find several scientific 
writers referring to the quotation from 
Acts 16:26, “God. . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” Science literally 
supports the spiritual conception, and 
has struck out at racialists who would 
separate peoples on the basis of “blood.” 
Studies of the blood types of people have 
indicated that all populations have about 
the same distribution of blood groups, 
with the universal donor group “O” pre- 
dominating. Despite racial theories, 
there is absolutely no difference between 
the blood of a Hottentot of group “A” 
and a Russian, a Chinese or an Ameri- 
can Negro of the same type. During the 
war there were protests against the use 
for “white” soldiers of plasma derived 
from the blood of “colored” peoples. 
This was “race” mythology combined 
with ignorance. 

It has been inferred by racialists that 
there are differences in mental capacity 
between “races,” that “whites” are su- 
perior, and that “blacks” are most in- 
ferior. After considerable study in the 
field of racial differences, Dr. Otto 


In a general scientific sense, “race” 
refers to a group of people of similar 
physical type and of common hered- 


ity, but it is to be emphasized that 


the term is a descriptive convenience 
and does not infer superior or in- 
ferior qualities, ' 
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Klineberg, one of our leading social 
psychologists, has concluded that the 
range of inherited capacities in two dif- 
ferent ethnic groups is about identical. 
It is held that while mental capacities 
may be the same between ethnic groups, 
the same range of developmental oppor- 
tunities are not available. Environ- 
mental conditions, socio-economic status, 
diet and cultural opportunity all play a 
decisive role in the development of the 
individual, regardless of “race.” Recent 
analyses of intelligence test scores have 
revealed that Negroes with superior edu- 
cational and economic opportunities 
have higher scores than whites with in- 
ferior educational and economic oppor- 
tunities, but so far no one has come for- 
ward with the suggestion that Negroes 
are “superior.” But on even more 
slender evidence whites have sometimes 
jumped to hasty conclusions in support 
of pet “race” ideas. 


In a study called Characteristics of the 
American Negro, edited by Dr. Kline- 
berg, he points out that wherever intel- 
lectual differences between whites and 
Negroes were apparent they appeared to 
be the consequences of other than bio- 
logical factors. “There is no proof,” he 
writes, “that the groups are inherently 
different, but there is also no complete 
demonstration that the groups are en- 
tirely alike. If other methods were 
available, differences might be demon- 
strated (although this is unlikely). In 
the absence of such methods it is legiti- 
mate to conclude that in all probability 
inherent individual differences between 
Negroes and whites do not exist.”* Dr. 
Klineberg goes on to say that when the 
discrepancies in the opportunities pre- 
sented to Negroes and whites have dis- 
appeared then there will be no need for 
the writing of a book on Negro char- 
acteristics. 


On the assumption that there are no 
mental differences between peoples of 
the earth, cultural anthropologists have 
studied different ethnic groups with a 
view to understanding how differences 
in culture patterns have come about. 
Ruth Benedict and others have pointed 
out that all of us should take pride in 
our human brothers and sisters who 
have shown the amazing adaptive capaci- 
ties of human beings to all conditions of 
life, from the Arctic regions to the 
tropics, and who have developed dif- 
ferent social systems and civilizations 
under which human life is regulated and 
the necessities of life provided. They 
discard entirely any conception of cul- 
tures as determined by “race” or of the 
superiority or inferiority of ethnic 


-2Otto Klineberg. C istics of the 
American Negro, New York: Harpers, 1944, 
~ p. 401. . 


groups. Differences in modes of living 
are culturally determined and have no 
relation to mental equipment. An 
Eskimo would have a hard time adjust- 
ing to a machine-shop routine, and most 
of us would have a hard time spearing 
seals from a kayak; but these, too, are 
surface differences, outside of biological 
or “racial” differences. 


American sociologists have recently 
accomplished much in the way of re- 
search into problems of “race,” pointing 
out that “race” in the United States is 
not so much a biological problem as a 
social one. They have pointed out that 
there is more in the situation than mere 
bias or prejudice, and that we have a 
caste system of rigidly demarcated lines 
of separation between whites and 
Negroes particularly, which some- 
times applies to other minority groups, 
such as Chinese-Americans, Japanese- 
Americans, Filipinos, Puerto Ricans and 
other minority groups in various sec- 
tions of the country. Sometimes local 
classifications separate whites from 
whites on a “racial” basis, and we know 
of such derogatory terms as “Dagos,” 


*Hunkies” and “Kikes.” 


The finest analysis of “race” attitudes 
and problems in the United States is the 
comprehensive study of the Negroes, An 
American Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal, 
which should be read by every Uni- 
tarian. Myrdal points out the discrep- 
ancy between the American creed of the 
essential equality of every human being, 
and the existing inequality of oppor- 
tunity afforded Negroes and whites. We 
can resolve this dilemma, he feels, by 
educating every white person so that he 
will not ascribe differences to inborn 
“racial” traits, and by translating the 
American democratic tradition into 
practice by opening the way for equal 
educational, cultural and economic op- 
portunities. This applies to our general 
approach to the problems involving all 
other persons who are set apart by 
“racial” bias. 


Our religious institutions must be pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of the “race” 
question. Let us face the facts; is it not 
true that in daily practise the church has 
not kept true to its professed dedication 
to the Brotherhood of Man ideal? Many 
white church-goers, even in the North, 
acclaim this ideal on the Sabbath and 
then disclaim it in daily life by perpetu- 
ating false racial beliefs and drawing the 
easy line of color. 


Negro families have walked into some 
of our churches out of sincerity and in- 
terest and have been frozen out or rele- 
gated to the back seat. The right hand 
of fellowship in its fullest and richest 


‘meaning is not for them; I doubt that it 


has ever been extended without con- 


siderable muttering from the pews. This 
is a “race” problem; but it is also a 
problem of what our religion stands for. 

Religious groups have one advantage; 
they have the tradition of brotherhood 
behind them. What remains is to bring 
the ideal closer to reality, and this will 
come about when we recognize that we 
are “brothers” in fact as well as in faith. 


What can be done about our “race” 
problem? As individuals we can criti- 
cally examine our “race” attitudes and 
stereotypes and try intelligently to make 
adjustments where we have been wrong. 
In whatever sphere of activity we find 
ourselves we shall come into contact with 
those who are racially biased; it is our 
duty to try to win these people to a more 
understanding view. This is admittedly 
a tough job, but this is where it matters 
most. Upon parents, teachers and min- 
isters falls the responsibility of leading 
those in their charge along the path of 
enlightenment. The home is still the 
most important educational institution 
and we must realize that the attitudes 
expressed in it are reflected in the 
thoughts of our children. Our churches 
can institute “race” study groups. Our 
church schools can carry on the process 
of education through race-relations pro- 
grams. We can support inter-racial en- 
terprises; we can, in some communities, 
arrange to work together on cooperative 
ventures. 

These things, and more, have already 
been done; they must be done more fre- 
quently. 

Science supports our spiritual con- 
tentions and challenges ‘us to make 
them realities. 
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Beyond Tolerance 


To Good Will 


by CARL A. SEAWARD 


MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor and Stoic philosopher, suggested this: “Begin 
the morning by saying to thyself, I shall meet with the busybody, the ungrateful, ar- 
rogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial.” The attitude to take toward those who do not 
act as nobly as we would have them, or who have not become by God’s ordaining, 
members of our particular race, or who have not secured the refinement of social 
class which is our gift of inheritance or reward for achievement, is to be and remain 
convinced that men of all classes, races and religions exist for the sake of one an- 
other. If others trespass upon our ideals and comfort let us not despise and hate 
but do as Marcus Aurelius suggested, “Teach them, then, or bear with them.” 


If, actually, we get underneath what 
we see as offensive in the nature of other 
individuals and movements we will dis- 
cover no necessity for having a chari- 
table tolerance. The trouble is in our 
superficial observation. People and 
things are not actually as bad as they 
appear on the surface. It has taken 
time for the white race to discover that 
the souls of George Washington Carver, 
Booker T. Washington and Mahatma 
Gandhi were or are as white in purity 
and humanitarian ideals as ours. In 
numerous instances intolerance has built 
up in us pseudo-attitudes without good 
authority for prejudice toward the peo- 
ples of the world of whom we are sus- 
picious and distrustful. 

Said Buddha, “The fault of others is 
easily perceived, but that of one’s self 
is difficult to perceive; a man winnows 
his neighbor’s faults like chaff; but his 
own faults he hides, as a cheat hides the 
bad die from the player. Ifa man looks 
after the faults of others and is always 
inclined to be offended, his own passions 
will grow and he is far from the destruc- 
tion of passions.” 

If one capitalizes on the weaknesses 
and faults of others one can build up a 
case of passionate prejudice. That is 
done by the hate-mongers and bigots 
whose lashing tongue persecution forces 
social classes, races and religious groups 
to organize, defend themselves and re- 
taliate. At times it accumulates to such 
proportion as to create race beatings, 
race riots and verbal battles between the 
clergy of the churches. 

A verbal clerical war between Catholic 
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and Protestant leaders begets much pub- 
licity but contributes nothing toward 
good will. That approach to spreading 
religious faith is negative and destruc- 
tive! In each instance these church 
leaders point out the weaknesses of the 
other’s form of religion, and. minimize 
the common task upon which all re- 
ligious sects ought to be united. My 
answer to both arrogancy in liberalism 
and prejudice in Catholic circles is 
Paul’s, “By the favor that God has shown 
me, I will tell every one of you not to 
think too highly of himself by the degree 
of faith God has allowed him. For just 
as there are many parts united in our 
human bodies, and the parts do not all 
have the same function, so, many as we 
are, we form one body through union 
with Christ, and we are individually 
parts of one another.” 

When we fall short by using intoler- 
ance and retaliation we are forgetful of 
Paul’s instruction—which was but the 
echo of Jesus’ “Biess your persecutors; 
bless them; do not curse them. . . . Live 
in harmony with one another.” To do 
that is not easy, but it is Christian! It 
is difficult to brush off theological or 
sectarian insults but it ought to be done. 
Buddha suggested, “Let him overcome 
. . . the liar with truth!” Let Christians 
do it! 

A reckless intolerance does not breed 
good will! That does not imply that 
man must tolerate all manner of evil 
abuse in order to establish good will. 
Yet man must tolerate the ignorance, 
misunderstandings and weaknesses long 
enough to get down into the lives of 


must more than tolerate. 
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those who offend him in order to teach 
and give enlightenment. Others do not 
learn any good from us if we antagonize 
or persecute them. But obviously, it is 
absurd to carry religious idealism so far 
that we remain complacently tolerant of 
all manner of men, philosophies and all 
sorts of environments. But we should 
seek to change such by sympathetic and 
understanding love rather than by hate, 
retaliation and open war—whether that 
be relative to one’s neighbor or to 
Russia! 


We must not merely condemn the evil 
ones and cast them to the void. We 
We must go 
beyond forebearance to enlightenment 
and reformation fostered by a profound 
education and a spirit of good will! 


If we are to have tolerance and then 
good will we must accept the right of 
others to be different from us. We need 
to go farther and seek to understand 
why those different from us in social 
class, race, religious belief and ideolo- 
gies are what they are. Right living is a 
matter of some choice and is not being 
forced to live according to a straight- 
jacket pattern created by those who 
think others ought to measure up to 
their standards ox ideals for living. That 
holds whether one professes to be Jew, — 
Catholic, Protestant or the so-called — 
heathen or unchurched. Who am I to 
say that Gandhi and his theory of life 
of non-resistance is wrong or that Robert 
Frost’s poetry is superior to the ideas in 
Rabindranath Tagore’s poems? The 
Indian starts from where he is, with the 
oriental slant on things and ideas and . 
we, born in industrial western civiliza- 
tion, lack the mystic touch with the uni- 
verse. Buddha, dwelling on the idea of 
perfect happiness and eternal peace, 
most certainly put himself into greater 
communion with the Soul of the Uni- 
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verse than does the contemplation of the 
profiteer on his almighty dollar. 


Perhaps those professing views and 
ways unlike our own are much nearer 
the eternal truths and design for living 
than are we. At least, we ought to be 
tolerant enough of other systems of re- 
ligion, forms of government, social cus- 
toms, and plans of education to be will- 
ing to study them and find out! Preju- 
dice is what it is today because people 
are too intolerant at the outset to find 
out. It is ignorance, more than any other 
factor, which gives rise to suspicion, 
prejudice, intolerance and all the injus- 
tice and harm forthcoming from them. 


Who am I to say that because others 
are not of my household of faith, of my 
family, of my country I am a 
favored son ef the universe? In my 
arrogance or mistrust I must condition 
myself to think or act tolerantly toward 
others until such time as I know them 
intimately and thoroughly. When that 
point of understanding has been reached 
I cannot be intolerant, if the one I have 
come to know means no harm, injures 
neither me nor himself. 


In Voltaire’s spirit, we should sacri- 
fice and defend the principle, “I may not 
agree with what you say but I will de- 
fend your right to say it.” It is a fair 
appraisal to say that, theoretically, most 
Christians agree with Voltaire in grant- 
ing free speech, a free press and freedom 
of worship. It is a different matter 
when it comes to personality differences, 
racial characteristics, social classes and 
individual religious beliefs. In cases 
where there is no evil thought of intoler- 
ance toward minority groups and other 
religious sects, only the few go beyond 
intolerance to the exercise of good will 
in acts of harmony and abiding friend- 
ship. The illustration I now give is an 
exception. It shows how racism can 
be minimized by Christian love. Re- 
cently a unique wedding took place in 
a church in New England. The first 
Negro member of this white church was 
married there to a man from Jamaica 
by a pastor of a Negro church. The 
bridesmaid was a Chinese girl, a white 
man served among the ushers and a 
choir including Chinese girls from the 
Christian Chinese Fellowship provided 
music. That is good will in supreme 
dimensions. ’ 


Contrast that demonstration of the 
brotherhood of man with the ignorant 
prejudice of a by-stander at the Boston 
Athletic Association Marathon Race who 
was disgusted because a Korean won the 
race. What the by-stander didn’t under- 
stand was that ability is worthy of 
recognition regardless of nation, race or 


cr The Korean’s achievement is_ 


proof that physical ability knows no 


geographical boundaries. Furthermore, 
as Ralph ‘Waldo Emerson pointed out 
long ago, mental and moral abilities 
know no geographical stipulations. No 
race holds a mortgage on achievement 
or virtue, nor does any religion or 
social class! 

What we assume to tolerate in color, 
creed and social class as a necessary 
“evil” is actually an essential good. I 
am sure it is or the Creator would not 
have ordered it that way. We ought to 
more than tolerate these with whom we 
differ—more than merely “put up” with 
them. Can we not find foreigners, 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, the rich, 
the poor—all those different from us— 
to be fascinating, stimulating and in- 
structing persons who, because of their 
acute differences from us, can broaden 
our minds and spirit? 

Our democratic as well as authorita- 
rian states are deeply infested with the 
social diseases of racism, economic jeal- 
ousy and religious bigotry. By our at- 
titudes and actions we must halt them 


‘at home and abroad. Continual nurtur- 


ing of a good will which goes beyond 
tolerance is an urgent task demanding 
support of the churches. The first step 
in that direction is to come down off 
our high horse of a feeling of Yankee 
supremacy, as though we believed there 
is a pure racial stock or that any one 
religion is important to the exclusion 
or nullification of others. Only isolated 
groups in the mountains of Tibet, the 
jungles of Africa and other isolated 
spots could claim a relative purity of 
race. Such groups are the most back- 
ward and inferior. On this hemisphere 
the United States, Argentine and Brazil 
are outstanding examples of the pro- 
ductive cultural achievement of a ra- 
cial melting pot. 

The Christian philosophy of today, 
like that of Jesus, extolls the supreme 
worth of every human being, regard- 
less of origin, socially, racially or reli- 
giously. Jesus was born as we were 
into a world full of race pride and 
religious snobbery. He met it with 
persistent courage and determination to 
break down human intolerance and 
prejudice. The gospels are loaded with 
numerous quotations of his efforts to go 
beyond tolerance to the acts of good 
will in brotherhood. The story of the 
Good Samaritan is typical. In Jesus’ 


Man Pane tolerate the ignorance, 
misunderstandings and weaknesses 
long enough to get down into the 
lives of those who offend him in 
order to teach and give enlighten- 


ment. 
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opinion—and ours—every man is a 
child of God worthy of protection, nur- 
ture and a rightful place under the sun. 

There are many ways in which church 
people may act beyond tolerance in 
good will. What we do can counteract the 
teaching of hatred and the indifference 
toward discrimination against unfor- 
tunate people and nations. The eter- 
nal principle of good will for which 
Jesus gave his life must be a motivating 
force for good in us, also. Everyone 
can be an ambassador of good will, 
every day and every hour of the day on 
the street, at the places of employment, 
in every recreational center. To be that 
is far more profitable to the welfare of 
mankind and to the Christian promise 
that is in us, than to be severe critics 
and backbiters in prejudice. At least, 
if we cannot say anything good of an- 
other let us not extoll his weaknesses 
because of any conceit of goodness or 
superiority in ourselves. 

How may we be ambassadors of good 
will? A certain caterer missed a golden 
opportunity to practice the Golden Rule. 
He served a banquet in a colored church. 
So far so good—but, he scurried around 
to find colored waitresses to replace his 
regular white girls. The theory is of 
course, it is proper to have Negroes 
wait on the whites but never whites on 
Negroes. It is conventional to make such 
discrimination but it is not Christian to 
do so. 

What can we do to exercise good will 
toward those who are different from us? 
Take the Christian attitude Branch 
Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Club 
of the National League, has taken. He 
had heard Methodist preaching for 
years and took it to heart. He has 
broken baseball’s color bar. Despite the 
jabs of the ignorant about the “pious” 
Mr. Rickey, the Christian Century maga- 
zine says of him, “But don’t forget that 
it was Branch Rickey, the much derided 
churchman, who took the first, decisive 
step. Perhaps Mr. Rickey’s religion is 
not such a humbug after all.”?. 

What can we do to go beyond toler- 
ance to good will? Take our religious 
teachings seriously and act them out 
on the stage of life. Right now Irving 
Caesar is doing that, acting in his own 
way. The famous songwriter is touring 
the United States to promote good will 
and peace. He is giving his career to 
the service of realistic brotherhood. This 
song writer who composed “Tea for 
Two,” “Sing a Song of Friendship” and 
many other songs is professing the eter- 
nal principle of good will in his soul to 
the promotion of peace in a divisive 
world. What can he do alone? His 


1. The Christian Century, p. 517, April 23, 
1947. 
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“You can’t legislate brotherhood,” say the cynics whenever a liberal group proposes 
a law against discrimination. The proponents contend that legislation can be 
effective in reducing discrimination. New York State is employing legislation — 
notably the Ives-Quinn law —in the fight for brotherhood. The Register asked 
New York’s Attorney General Goldstein to prepare a factual report telling the 
results of this continuing experiment. In 1946 Mr. Goldstein was awarded the 
medallion of Alpha Epsilon Pi as the nation’s outstanding leader in Jewish com- 
munal life. Freedom House presented him with the first United Nations emblem. 
He is honorary chairman of the Urban League. 


New York Proves It: Laws 
CAN Cut Discrimination 


by NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN 


THERE ARE THREE principal tension points in organized society where the brand 
of ignorance which really is prejudice reveals itself in that type of conduct known 
generally as “discrimination.” These are the points where men of varying racial 
origins, creed and color must come together if society is to function properly—the 


‘ place of work, the area of residence 
accommodation. 

The fundamental problem is one of 
human enlightenment. The geniuses of 
faith and of reason who have appeared 
among men throughout history have 
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and the place of recreation or public 


recognized this problem and labored to 
mitigate the bitter consequences of the 
narrow mind and the darkened spirit. 
All men of good will and sound under- 


standing are engaged in this long range 
project of enlightenment, and certainly 
we are aware that great, albeit slow, 
gains have been made since humans first 
committed themselves to the sinful error 
that to be different is, per se, to be yn- 
desirable. 

Actually, however, the pressures of 
daily existence require an immediate 
and practical attack upon the manifesta- 
tions of ignorance. 


It has been my experience as _ the 
Attorney General of the State of New 
York and as an individual that this im- 
mediate goal is best served by the estab- 
lishment of specific laws and the reason- 
able conciliatory execution of the laws. 


Neither law nor reason, 
singly, can reduce the spark of immedi- 
ate discrimination at the tension points 
in society. Blended, they make an effec- 
tive shield for all the people. 


The State of New York has long 
pioneered in the work of transmuting 
the ideals of social. justice into realities. 
In my opinion, the present state adminis- 
tration has placed New York at the head 


of all states in the effort to ensure civil 
rights and to foster healthy harmony — 
without submerging individuality. The 
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opportunities has achieved noteworthy 
success. Now under study is the ques- 
tion of the restrictive covenant applied 
to residential areas, and a court test is 
due shortly. 

The elimination of racial and religious 
discrimination in the hotel and resort 
field—the places of recreation and pub- 
lic accommodation—is as knotty a task 
in human relations as any confronting 
public officials. 

I recently completed a survey of my 
official activities in this field during 
1947, and I believe it bears out my con- 
tention that the elimination of discrim- 
ination is possible by means of educa- 
tional and informational tactics backed 
by firm legal powers. 

The immediate question is this: 

If a hotel, a restaurant, a skating rink, 
a travel agency invites the patronage of 
one American, shall it not—must it not 
—welcome the patronage of all? 

New York has a law which provides a 
legal answer. It is known as Article IV, 
Sec. 40 of the Civil Rights Law. It pro- 
vides, briefly, that all persons, without 
regard to race, creed or color, must be 
accorded equal rights, privileges and 
treatment in places of public accom- 
modation. Article IV, Sec. 41 provides 
a penalty for those who would deny 
equal rights, or who discriminate among 
patrons. The person found guilty of 
the violation may not only have to pay 
the aggrieved up to $500 but also is sub- 
ject to a possible maximum fine of $500 
or up to ninety days in jail or both. 

Article IV is a development of a law 
first enacted in 1895. Its present form 
embodies many amendments and ampli- 
fications, the latest having been passed 
by the State Legislature in 1945. 


Between January 1 and December 31, 
1947, I received several hundred com- 
plaints alleging violations of this law. 
The Attorney General of New York, of 
course, is unable to act in such cases 
unless the alleged discriminatory prac- 
tice not only, in his opinion, falls within 
the purview of Sec. 40 but also origi- 
nates in the state. Within these 
standards I was able to institute action 
on approximately twenty per cent of the 
complaints. Many of the others per- 
tained to places outside my jurisdiction, 
some as far away as Bermuda, Nassau 


and Cuba. 


The sizable number of valid com- 


| Ives-Quinn Law guaranteeing equal job 


_ plaints first were investigated by my 


office. In each instance, then, the proprie- 
tor was informed that his practice con- 


E stituted a violation of the law and, most 
_ importantly, correctives were suggested. 
’ The results were gratifying. In each 
. ce, after varying reactions, the 


discriminatory practice was ended. A 
cure was achieved, and all cases were 
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settled, I am convinced, on notes of 
good grace. Not once was it necessary 
to prosecute. 

It should be obvious that the tactics 
obtained considerable effectiveness from 
the very existence of the law providing 
for prosecution and punishment. In 
themselves, however, the tactics had 
this virtue: that they accomplished the 
same purpose as prosecution, i.e., ended 
the discriminatory situation, without 
subjecting the individuals involved to 
the astringent of court action which is 
best reserved for the most extreme cases. 

Perhaps the most encouraging for its 
potential effect on resort conditions was 
the result achieved with a national travel 
and resort booking agency which not 
only affirmed a fair policy for its New 
York State offices but instructed its rep- 
resentatives throughout the country to 
refrain from inquiring into a person’s 
race or religion before accepting 
reservations. 

‘The types of cases which came into 
my office during the year fell into four 
categories: 

1. Restaurants refusing service to 

individuals because of race or 


religion. 

2. Travel bureaus, agents and re- 
sort solicitors inquiring into 
race or religion as a_ pre- 


requisite for arranging accom- 
modation. 

3. Hotels and resorts within the 
state circulating brochures stat- 
ing discriminatory limitations on 
patronage. 

4. Hotels and resorts within the 
state writing letters specifying 
discriminatory limitations on pa- 
tronage. 

The following are illustrative and, by 

and large, typical. I have withheld all 
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identification of complainants and the 
individuals and corporations against 
whom complaints were made since the 
issues were settled out of court and no 
purpose could be served by recording 
their names. 

1. Refusal of service in restaurants: 

A college student charged that he had 
twice been refused service in the bar of 
one of the most prominent hotels of a 
mid-state resort area because of his 
color. He said that on one occasion 
he was alone and that on the second he 
was accompanied by two friends of his 
own age and color. I communicated 
with the manager of the hotel and sub- 
sequently conferred with the president 
and his attorney at my New York office. 
The manager and bartender involved 
were examined. They maintained that 
the student and his friends had acted 
“suspiciously.” The possible conse- 
quences of the situation were explained 
to the president. He assured me no vio- 
lation of the Civil Rights Law was in- 
tended and that his help had been or- 
dered to avoid all forms of discrimina- 
tion. He then embodied his position 
in a formal letter to me which said in 

art: : 

“All employees of the—(hotel)— 
are instructed to comply fully at all 
times with Art. 4 of the Civil 
Rights Law and it is the estab- 
lished policy of the hotel that no 
accommodations or service shall be 
refused or denied any person on ac- 
count of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin.” 

2. Travel Agencies: 

Complaints from a number of sources 
reached me about the practice of a na- 
tionally-known and __ nationally-active 
travel agency with offices in New York 
City and branches throughout the coun- 
try. The agency books rail, bus and 
steamship transportation, domestic and 
foreign hotels, and’ resorts, etc. The 
complaints were all of a character: that 
representatives insisted on asking appli- 
cants for hotel and resort accommoda- 
tions to state their religion. 

My investigator called upon the execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of the 
agency who first maintained he did not 
believe the allegations but then admitted 
they were probably true. He argued, 
however, that such questioning was not 
intended to be discriminatory but to 
help ascertain which accommodations 
would be “suitable” for each applicant. 
He asserted that his clientele represented 
all faiths. 

It was pointed out to him, however, 
that whatever the avowed intention, the 
effect of the questioning was frequently 
different. The policies and experiences 
of other agencies were cited. Corre- 
spondence developed between my office 
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and his. Apparently the executives of 
the agency held a conference on the 
matter. The final position taken by the 
agency can best be shown by a memo- 
randum that the executive vice-president 
sent to all branch managers of the 
agency, not only within New York State 
but throughout the United States. It said 
in part: 

“We have received a report stating 
that certain of our Branch Man- 
agers have questioned patrons as to 
their national origin before accept- 
ing hotel reservations. As you 
know, this is not in accordance 
with the policy of the Company and 
you are hereby instructed to refrain 
from asking such questions. .. . The 
matter in question is one in which 
we have taken great pains to be un- 
biased throughout the—years of 
our service to the traveling public 
and certainly we wish to continue 
along these same founding lines.” 

3. Discriminatory brochures: 

A Catskill Mountains hotel which re- 
mains open all year round and en- 
deavors particularly to attract patronage 
for winter sports distributes a two-color 
brochure describing its facilities for ski- 
ing, skating and tobogganing. Its bro- 
chure, printed in late 1946 but not dated, 
was brought to my attention late in De- 
cember, 1946. It contained specific ref- 
erence to the religion of its clientele. A 
local prosecutor was enlisted to help this 
office in the matter. Through his good 
services, the management of the hotel 
promised to issue a new brochure elimin- 
ating the offending material and to main- 
tain a policy in line with the law. 

In the fall of 1947, following routine 
procedure, one of my investigators wrote 
from an unofficial address requesting 
literature on its 1947 winter sports pro- 
gram. He received through the mail the 
same brochure which the management 
nine months earlier had promised to dis- 
continue. 


My investigator immediately con- 
tacted two of the owners of the hotel. 
One owner denied that the old brochure 
was being used. The other explained 
that the new brochure had been delayed 
in printing and that “a few” of the old 
ones had been sent out to early inquirers. 

Both insisted they had no intent to 
violate the Civil Rights Law and that in 
actual practice, they welcomed patrons 
of all faiths. They finally destroyed sev- 
eral thousand of the old brochures still 
at hand. 

One of the most noxious examples of 
discriminatory brochures was a printed 
job which contained the sentence: “We 
no longer have strictly——clientele in 
our booklet, as a new State law went 
into effect which forbids this.” 

It was distributed briefly by a small 
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Neither law nor reason, applied singly, 
can reduce the spark of immediate dis- 
criminatien at the tension points in soci- 
ety. Blended, they make an effective 
shield for all people. 
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mid-state “dude ranch.” The owners 


disregarded our first official mail in-- 


quiry. The follow-up investigation 
showed that the place had failed and that 
its owners had left the state. 

4. Discriminatory Letters: © 

A “dude ranch” in the up-state area, 
addressing an inquirer residing in a sub- 
urb of New York City, wrote: 

“Our clientele had always been— 
(religion) and to my knowledge only— 
have made reservations for the coming 
season.” 

The owners also enclosed literature 
containing discriminatory material. 

Upon contact, the owners at first at- 
tempted to argue that the manner of 
wording of both letter and literature was 
not in violation of the law. Following 
a number of talks and a series of letters, 
however, they reviewed their literature 
and pledged to eliminate any discrimina- 
tory reference from future mailings. An 
inquiry from a blind address brought an 
acceptable written response. 

Another establishment tried the device 
of citing as references “former patrons” 
who allegedly enjoyed its hospitality in 
the past. The names appeared to be of 


persons with only a certain national . 


origin. Investigation showed that sev- 
eral of these patrons did not exist and 
that those who were real persons were 
unaware of how their names were being 
used. This practice was discontinued. 

No case was considered closed until 
a spot check was made, after a certain 
interval, either by my investigators or 
through local district attorneys. 

Despite the complaints received, I be- 
lieve the contrast between conditions ex- 
isting in the hotel and resort field in 
New York State and those known, pro- 
vocatory practices allowed to continue 
elsewhere serves to emphasize the salu- 
tary effect of our laws. 


I am not so sanguine as to expect that 
the future may not expose a situation 
warranting complete action under the 
law, and my office, of course, is ready 
to prosecute whenever such a situation 
shall develop. However, the readiness 
of people to comply with the letter and 
spirit of the Jaw, once they understand 
its import and desirability, encourages 
the hope that enlightenment and educa- 
tion will some day be the only necessary 
implements for expressing the public’s 
will in this field—that if one is welcome, 
all are welcome. 


THEY BATTLED 

(continued from page 17) 
serve them. They would regard dis- 
crimination against qualified people of 
color as “awful”; but they would never 
dare do anything about it. Such people 
believe in the argument of expediency; 
that “now is not the time”; that “things 
will be all right someday”; and that it 
is simply an “impossible situation.” 


These listeners to expediency are 
slowly turning the “American Dream” 
into a national nightmare. Their obsti- 
nate passivity, their silence in the face 
of evil, their blissful, wishful thinking, 
plus their willingness to regard the mat- 
ter of present-day racial conflict as an 
“insoluble dilemma” is one of the 
greatest perils to our nation. With com- 
plete ease such people can become inti- 
mately familiar with and moralize about 
the unjust conditions of people living in 
the farthermost part of the globe while 
they remain totally ignorant about 
similar conditions at home. Such was 
never characteristic of the designers of 
the American ideal. “America first” 
meant to them “America first-rate.” This 
achieved, they knew that to others The 
Voice of America would carry resound- 
ing conviction. The present malady of 
a timorous, and intimidated populace 
afraid to rid itself of its most festering 
sore—inter-group hostility — is symp- 
tomatic of a decadent idealism and a 
growing moral turpitude. 


The farther away Americans get in 
spirit, concept and practice from the 
nineteenth century reformers and ideal- 
ists the more the enemies of the “Ameri- 
can Creed” are appeased. Racists, 
pleaders for special economic interests 
and class-privilege, are happy. They 
feel freer to set group against group for 
private gain. Demagogues draped in 
the Star Spangled Banner whip popular 
sentiment into a frenzy. Race is more 
embittered against race and creed 
against creed. Powerful organs of propa- 
ganda, press, cinema, and radio are 
thus encouraged to scream against “for- 
eign ideologies” while they hammer 
home prejudicial “group” stereotypes 
and play down violations of civil rights 
and racial injustice. i 

If there is any hope that our nation 
can repel its enemies without, it shall 
lie in the fact that there are those who 
can recognize and vanquish its enemies 
at home. 

Hope comes from those liberals and 
others who recognize the problem of 


racial-injustice as being at the very heart — 


of our national effort to achieve moral 
rectitude. But the greatest hope of all 
lies in those who are willing not only to 
talk but vigorously and unceasingly — 
act. 
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One of the most CES ERa ES examples of organized brotherhood in America today 
is the “Dunkirk Plan” developed with Unitarian leadership in the city of Dunkirk, 
N. Y. For this Brotherhood Number, The Register asked the Unitarian minister in 
Dunkirk, Felix Lion, to describe the plan’s genesis and operation. Mr. Lion went 
to the Dunkirk church after serving five years in Lawrence, Mass. 


~The Dunkirk Plan for Building 
_ Brotherhood Aecross the Seas 


by FELIX D. LION 


THIS IS THE sToRY of the attempt of the citizens of one small city to do something 


for their brethren in other cities overseas. 
bore fruit, and now the Dunkirk Plan is operating in many cities. 


It is a success story, for the schemes 


No doubt 


many Register readers have seen writeups of the Dunkirk story in Reader’s Digest, 


Collier’s, Newsweek, or The New York Times Magazine. 


Therefore I will give but 


a brief description of the workings of our plan together with a few details that will 


be of special interest to Unitarians. 


Dunkirk, New York, is pretty much a 
working-man’s town with a population 
composed chiefly of steelworkers, foun- 
dry-men and laborers in the silk mill. 
Few of its 20,000 inhabitants do much 
traveling, and when they do they still 
expect to hear people say: “So you’re 
from Dunkirk. Where’s that? Never 
heard of it.” 


Lately, however, the response is quite 
different: “So you’re from Dunkirk. 
I’ve read about the grand job you Dun- 
kirk people have been doing. How did 
you ever start such a project?” 

It all began in the fall of 1946 when 
Charles “Lafe” Todd, a member of the 
Adams Memorial Church, Unitarian, 
here, and an ex-public relations officer 


with the Army who had seen some of 


the miseries of the French population, 
had the idea of urging his home town 
to do something for its sister city, Dun- 
kerque, France. He talked the idea over 
with local citizens, with the result that 
the whole city was enlisted in the 
project. 

The mayor issued a proclamation, and 
committees were set up taking in all 
sections of the community, from church 
women to bar tenders, from primary 
school children to retired civil service 
pensioners. Each segment of the popu- 
lation was given a job to do. American 
Aid to France helped with detailed in- 
formation as to what Dunkerque needed. 


Initial hopes were modest. A couple 
of thousand dollars worth of used cloth- 
ing and canned food were about all that 
was expected. But the imagination of 
the people was stirred. Goods rolled 
in. Soon cases of canned goods and 


barrels of powdered milk filled the fire 


_ stations which were collection depots. 


_ Farmers donated heifers and goats and 


% ‘Pigs. The Elks club donated a bull, and 


Farmer Hawkins gave another. Bags of 
seed grain were brought in, and piles of 
garden implements. Fishermen donated 
nets, doctors brought in medical supplies 
and much needed instruments, business 
women gave a typewriter, the hospital 
an X-ray machine. The High Y club in 
the High School bought a microscope, 
and the younger children in the schools 
brought pencils and erasers and note- 
books. 

This was also a cultural exchange. 
The University Women’s club purchased 
the nucleus of a new library for’ the 
French city. The Unitarian Church, 
named Adams Memorial after its 
founder and first minister, who was a 
devoted student of French culture, sent 
(besides its practical gifts of powdered 
milk and sewing materials) a suitably 
inscribed volume of Rev. E. P. Adams’ 
sermons based on Victor Hugo’s Les 
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Dominic J. Marcello, Executive Director 
of American Relief for Italy, watches 
Dunkirk goods being loaded for Anzio. 


Miserables, together with a_ historical 
review of Mr. Adams’ indebtedness to 
French culture and his lasting influence 
in our own community. This was written 
by Miss Maude Babcock as a gracious 
thank-you to the French people for their 
gifts to American culture even while 
they were being aided with American 
supplies. 

On Thanksgiving Day people brought 
their gifts forward as part of a great 
pageant, and hundreds of people, includ- 
ing French Ambassador Henri Bonnet 
and other distinguished guests, stood 
with tears in their eyes. Total value of 
the goods was $75,000. 

People didn’t talk much about the 
ideas which prompted them to give so 
generously. The common sentiment was: 
“Those poor people have no homes and 
no food and no clothing, and we have 
a little extra. We can’t sit back and 
do nothing.” 

Back of it all, however, was the feel- 
ing that brotherhood reaches beyond 
boundaries, and that by acting in a 
brotherly way peace might be strength- 
ened. Governments argued, diplomats 
ranted, but the little people cried out 
for peace. 

Russell Davenport, one of the visitors 
from New York City, said in his ad- 
dress: “Let this light shine forth .. . 
that we may demonstrate to the na- 
tions of the earth our conviction that the 
security, the freedom of man, is indivis- 
ible... . We say to the United States of 
America, ‘Here on the shore of Lake 
Erie, one of your cities has seen the 
light.’ ” 

While helping people in Dunkerque, 
these Dunkirkers helped themselves. In 
a city that has known many bitter 
strikes, labor and management worked 
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side by side, and present-day relations 
are the best ever. A city that has known 
serious nationality division saw people 
of Polish and Italian extraction stand 
at last on equal footing with old-line 
Americans. Religious differences, too, 
were forgotten as men and women of 
all faiths entered into the campaign. 
While being friendly to Frenchmen 
whom they had never seen, Dunkirkers 
learned to be friendly to each other. 
Also, a city which had been flattened 
by the depression and had a severe lack 
of self-confidence, suddenly lifted its 
chin high and looked for other big 
jobs to tackle. 

The people spoke their minds, and 
only three months after the Dunkirk to 
Dunkerque drive a relief campaign for 
Poland was launched. (“It’s only fair,” 
the people said, “to do something for 
Poland after our-citizens of Polish back- 
ground worked so hard for France.’) 
A whirlwind drive of two weeks dou- 
bled the previous record, and over 
$150,000 worth of goods were shipped 
to Poland. 

Wanting to continue the spirit of these 
relief drives the people organized the 
Dunkirk Society with these purposes: 

“To unite many people from all cate- 
gories of racial origin and religion and 
from all social and economic strata .. . 

“To promote international friendliness 
and neighborliness, 

“To conduct forums to clarify, peace 
objectives and understanding, 

“To promote educational activities 
related to international peace and 
friendship, 

“To study the growth of the United 
Nations and other peace movements, and 

“To perform specific acts of inter- 
national friendship.” 

Active in setting up this organization 
were many Unitarians including retired 
educators such as Miss Maude Babcock, 
still as enthusiastic for social reform 
as when she graduated from Cornell 
fifty-three years ago, and Miss Fredrika 
Heyl, known to many classes of Bryn 
Mawr girls. Also on the original steer- 
ing committee were Jack Griffin, labor- 
management man at the steel plant, and 
your correspondent, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Monthly meetings of the society 
showed continuing interest in the build- 
ing of international good will through 
people-to-people, or city-to-city friendli- 
ness. Besides the goods which were 
sent, letters and pictures have been ex- 
changed, a Dunkirker visited Dunker- 
que and plans are under way for send- 
ing exchange students. A United Neigh- 
bor technique is being forged which 
might well be expanded into a popular 
-supplement to the United Nations. 

In September a meeting was held to 
discuss ways of observing the anniver- 
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French Ambassador Henri Bonnet, 
Madame Bonnet and Charles Lafayette 
Todd on Dunkirk to Dunkerque Day. 


sary of the original Dunkirk-Dunkerque 
Thanksgiving drive. The projects com- 
mittee suggested a token drive for sev- 
eral hundred dollars to buy some specif- 
ically needed item for Dunkerque. 

A chorus of “Nays” objected, and per- 
son after person rose to demand a real 
full-fledged drive. Comments such as: 
“The people of Europe are still hungry, 
aren't they?” “Let’s not back down 
now, and “Do we feel less generous than 
we did last year?” came from dozens of 
citizens, and soon it was decided that a 
new drive, this time for Italy, would be 
in order. “What if Italy was our enemy? 
Let’s make them our friends,” was the 
common attitude. And so it was decided 
to celebrate Thanksgiving, 1947, with an 
Aid to Anzio drive so that a “beachhead 
for peace” might be established where a 
few years before Dunkirk men had died 
establishing a beachhead for democracy. 
Estimates as to the value of the goods 
contributed vary from a low of $100,- 
000 up to $200,000. At any rate, the 
drive was another success. 

In this last drive some of the neigh- 
boring villages also took part, and the 
chairman of the Fredonia section of the 
drive was Mrs. William P. Sutherland, a 
member of the Unitarian Church in 
Dunkirk. 

As a result of the publicity these drives 
received, inquiries have come in from 
hundreds of cities and towns, all asking 
how they could go about adopting cities 
and carrying on similar projects, and 
the Dunkirk Society has actually found 
itself hard-put financially to carry on 
this correspondence leading to world- 
wide person-to-person friendship. 

As a result of its work for interna- 
tional friendship and peace Dunkirk has 
received the Freedom House award, and 


the French Legion of Honor medal was 
presented to the mayor in the city’s. 
behalf. 

Dunkirkers are intent on continuing 
the good work. At present the Dunkirk 
Society is launching a local study group 
in international problems under the di- 
rection of your correspondent who is 
program chairman of the society. 

Before closing it should be pointed 


* out that in spite of the fact that local 


Unitarians cooperated fully in each of 
the three city to city drives, they have 
also managed to send frequent shipments 
of used clothing, canned food and cash 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. Also 
recent United Unitarian Appeal quotas 
have been exceeded by sizable margins. 

People said it couldn’t be done, and 
many of us admit having had doubts in 
our minds at the beginning. An ordin- 
ary small city did the impossible, how- 
ever, and sent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of goods to hungry neigh- 
bors abroad. With those goods also 
went hope and renewed faith in human- 
kind. Surprisingly enough, no one here 
feels a bit poorer. In fact, spiritual 
blessings have been ours. As one of our 
present-day thinkers‘ has suggested, 
though the bread we cast upon the waters 
may not come back to us in edible form, 
yet “if we cast our bread upon the 
waters, after many days we become able 
to cast more bread farther,” and that 
is recompense enough. 


1Edmund Taylor, RICHER BY ASIA, 
1947. Houghton-Mifflin. p. 336. 


TO GOOD WILL 


(continued from page 29) | 
songs will inspire others to noble atti- 
tudes and right action and there will 
be an increment in human charity in 
this world which would not have been 
added had he not served a Christ-like 
conscience. 

The challenge to each in the church 
is to help produce that imperative unity 
of the human race which is the Chris- 
tian goal for establishing the brother- 
hood of all men. We must not stop 
short of that goal, a goal set by the 
founder of Christianity. Until that goal 


is reached the work of Christianity and | 


the church is not done. The church 
must always.lead by setting the exam- 
ple for all branches of societal endeavor 


by purging itself of any intolerant ac- — 


tion and by going beyond thoughts of 


tolerance to deeds of good will. As the — 


Madras Conference calls us to account, 


.so must we respond with sincerity and 


vigor to answer it. The call is for the 
church “to exert its influence on the side — 
of all movements working for the full 


' 


and equal sharing by all races in the — 


common life of mankind.” . 


One of the most influential editors in the world, Mr. Nichols reaches eight million 
- families every Sunday—through the columns of This Week Magazine, which is dis- 
tributed by 24 Sunday newspapers in every part of the country. He was director of 
, the Harvard news office from 1932 to 1934; then for three years, director of elec- 
trical development for the Tennessee Valley Authority. He served two years as 
_ editor of Sunset Magazine, the Pacific Coast monthly, and then joined This Week. 
_ In 1945 he reported on European conditions for The Register. His great grandfather 
was president of the A. U. A., and his grandfather and father were Unitarian 


ministers. 


‘Send Sparks of 


Truth! 


by WILLIAM I. NICHOLS 


A FEW WEEKS Aco I had the privilege of taking part in a ceremony honoring the 
memory of John Peter Zenger, his fight for free press, and the events which led to 
the establishment of our American Bill of Rights, 156 years ago. 


But the true way to honor Zenger, in 
my opinion, is not to dwell on what he 
did. It is better to think what he would 
do if he were here today—and then 
devote ourselves to carrying on the task 
which he began. 

If Zenger were here today, I am cer- 
tain that he would not waste time pay- 
ing tributes to his ancestors. Instead, 
he would be thinking of what he could 
say and do to spread the sparks of free- 
dom and truth in our darkened world, 
so that it might light up in a new blaze 
of liberty. 

That is a problem which calls for 

-hard, concrete and specific talk, and 
not for bright generalities. 

So I shall try to be specific. But first 
let me state an important qualification. 
During the past two years I have made 
two trips through Europe, in part as a 
Consultant to our State Department, to 
observe and report on conditions af- 
fecting the free flow of information in 
other lands. However, I speak not as 
a government official, but as an indi- 
vidual, a citizen and a member of the 
private communications industry of the 

‘United States. 

First, what is the problem? 

The problem is that, today, in wide 
areas in our world, conditions exist 
which make the persecution of Zenger 
seem pale by comparison. I feel very 
safe and comfortable, as I write this. 

_ And you, in your homes, can feel safe 
and comfortable too. For you are free 
to stay or go, to agree or disagree, as 
_ your wishes and your conscience may 
_ guide you. But, think for a minute of 
all the places today where that is not 
so... where, if we were talking at all, 
we would be talking in a whisper, look- 
ing over our shoulder and always wait- 
~ ing for that fateful knock at the door 
_ which could mean arrest, betrayal or 
_ denunciation. 

_ We honor a lero of free speech. Well, 
how brave would we be if we had to 
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pay a price for our freedom? Before 
you answer that question, let me tell 
you a few stories which may help to 
make it real to you. 


The first one comes to me from a 
member of our Embassy Staff in Yugo- 
slavia. At that time there were in the 
country 130 newspapers in support of 
Tito’s regime. For appearance’s sake, 
two newspapers were permitted to speak 
for the nominal opposition. But one 
day, one of those papers went too far 
in its criticism of the regime. The Com- 
munist strong arm squads went into 
action. The offices of the offending 
newspaper were wrecked. And from the 
Embassy window my friend saw this 
scene: a Communist gang descending 
on a newsboy; the boy knocked un- 
conscious. Then over him and _ his 
papers they poured gasoline and set a 
match. Fortunately, he was rescued— 
but terribly and horribly burned. 


Ask yourself: would you like to have 
your son be a newsboy in circumstances 
like that? 

Another story, this one from my own 
experience. In Rome two months ago, 
I was visiting the editor of an Italian 
conservative newspaper. An hour be- 
fore my arrival he received a telegram 
stating that his Trieste correspondent 
had been beaten up by a Communist 
gang, and hospitalized with a broken 
arm and two broken ribs. On the edi- 
tor’s desk, as,a paper weight, was the 


What good is it to send abroad our 
dollars, or coal, or steel, or wheat— 
unless we also make some effort to 
send them with the information, the 
truth, about the kind of people 
and the kind of free, democratic so- 
ciety which makes that aid possible? 


— Bi sad a 


William I. Nichols 


set of brass knuckles which had been 
used to attack him at a political meet- 
ing. Two weeks before, members of his 
staff had discovered a charge of dyna- 
mite in the basement of the newspaper 
office. 

Ask again: would you like to be an 
editor under those circumstances? 


I think you see the problem. Before 
we pass too many easy judgments on 
the people over there “who don’t stick 
up for democracy” we have to remem- 
ber the terrible pressures under which 
they are working. It isn’t easy to be a 
hero, and we owe those people all the 
help we can give them. 

What can we do? Well, we can do 
what I indicated above—we can “scatter 
the sparks of truth” to other lands. Re- 
member, there are wide areas of the 
world behind the Iron Curtain where 
truth is blacked out utterly by govern- 
ment censorship and the secret police. 
And, in many other areas, such as 
France and Italy, the Communist con- 
spiracy is using every trick of bribery 
and terror to warp or conceal the truth. 
We have an obligation to the people in 
those countries. We must remind them 
and reassure them in tangible ways that 
here in America, at least, is one place 
where people still care about the values 
of freedom—freedom of speech, the 
press, of worship and assembly—and 
that we are eager to preserve them. 

And what, exactly, can we do to 
scatter the sparks of truth and freedom? 
That brings us down to specifics. In 
my opinion there are four things which 
can be done, and they call for united 
and immediate action by our govern- 
ment, by private enterpris¢é and by in- 
dividual American citizens. 

First: the government must provide 
an adequate United States Information 
program. 

Whatever our attitude may be toward 
statized propaganda, we must face 
frankly the fact that there are now vast 
areas of the world which are vacuum- 
sealed against the normal, private flow 
of information. Only government ac- 
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tivities such as the Voice of America 
radio broadcasts, United States Informa- 
tion Libraries, etc., can hope to pierce 
the Iron Curtain and bring at least a 
few sparks ef truth to the captive 
peoples on the other side. 


In the last Congress, appropriations 
for the Information program were 
slashed from $31,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000. The director of that program, 
Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton, has resigned. And according 
to the Congressional investigators who 
_ have returned from abroad, everywhere 
and increasingly, we are losing the war 
of words. 


To win it, our first step must be to 
rebuild and restaff our overseas informa- 
tion program, with special emphasis on 
the Iron Curtain areas. 


Fortunately, that problem is now 
under study by an outstanding Joint 


Congressional Committee led by Sena- - 


tor H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
and Representative Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota. Their bill, HR 3342, repre- 
sents an earnest effort to develop a 
government information service which 
will be consistent with our free way of 
life and our free institutions. 


Second: during the current dollar 
shortage the government must find ways 
to help private enterprise to carry on 
their overseas information activities. 
I have said that government is the only 
agency which can carry truth beyond 
the Iron Curtain. But on this side of the 
curtain, where there is still room for 
choice, there can be no question but 
that often our private agencies are more 
effective than government in transmit- 
ting the sparks of truth. 


The reasons for this should be ob- 
vious. Since the days of Goebbels, 
Europeans have been bombarded by 
statized propaganda. They are punch 
drunk with it. They just don’t react 
any more and I could bring you case 
after case to prove that point. 


Meanwhile, and in violent contrast, 
there is a powerful ring of truth and 
believability to the products of our 
private American communications agen- 
cies — books, magazines, newspapers, 
movies, press services and radio—where 
they can get through. It is dramatically 
illustrated by the hungry demand 
abroad for papers like the European 
edition of the Herald Tribune, the over- 
seas edition of the New York Times and 
the Rome American. Or to periodicals 
such as the overseas editions of Time, 
Life, Newsweek and the Reader’s Digest. 
Everywhere, too, there is an unfilled 
demand for books, especially technical 
books from American publishers. The 
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While the principal emphasis is on 
the need for sending food and cloth- 
ing abroad, don’t forget that people’s 
minds are hungry too ... hungry 
for the truth. 


best sign of their effectiveness is the. 


violence with which they are now being 
denounced by the Communist press. 


But—and here is a big “but”—the 
continued distribution of American 
publications and movies is being threat- 
ened by the financial crises that are 
plaguing the world. Their revenues are 
received largely in blocked foreign 
currencies. Many of their expenses must 
be met in hard American dollars. As 
a result, the private communications 
enterprises are being forced to restrict 
their samples of free speech at a time 
when the world needs them most. Con- 
gress has said that it wants private 
enterprise to carry the ball. But private 
enterprise can’t operate unless there is 
some oxygen in the air. 

As one example, the Arabic edition 
of the Reader’s Digest has just been 
closed down largely because of Egyptian 
exchange restrictions. Was ‘there ever 
a place where America needed under- 
standing more than in the Middle East 
today? 

Another example: the European edi- 
lion of the Herald Tribune is being 


carried on at an expense to its parent 


paper in New York of over $100,000 
a year. Think what it would mean to the 
free press in France and all Europe if 
its activities were curtailed! If it were 
not for currency restrictions in the 
American Zone of Germany the Herald 
Tribune could, tomorrow, increase its 
German civilian circulation by 65,000. 
And surveys show that each copy reaches 
at least ten German readers. 

Because of currency exchange prob- 
lems,. the American movies have been 


forced out of Denmark—to mention- 


just one country—and the vacuum is 


being filled by Russian-subsidized films. 


The European edition of Time, printed 
in France and shipped to Italy, has 
had great influence in the latter coun- 
try. But now currency restrictions are 
threatening the continued distribution 
of this important publication in Italy. 

Since September 1, American book 
publishers and American authors have 
been under complete dollar embargo in 
France, and to a limited degree in Eng- 
land, Holland and many other countries. 

Add all this together, and you see 
that this is an emergency situation 
which calls for fast action now. Con- 


gress has already expressed—in the 
Mundt Bill and elsewhere—its general 
desire that our information program 
be carried out by private agencies 
wherever possible. Now in this emer- 
gency, it should implement its general 
policy in two specific ways: 


1. Include in the Mundt Bill some 
method for converting the blocked cur- 
rencies of approved private informa- 
tion firms operating overseas. This is 
in no sense subsidy, as long as we 
hold to the simple principle of making. 
dollar loans or grants against the 
blocked funds actually earned by those 
firms abroad. Unless we find some way 
to provide this relief, it means that our 
American publications and movies must 
either fold up, or be continued at a 
loss on the charity of their American 
parent companies. During the depres- 
sion, when real estate owners were in 
distress, we set up the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation to tide them over 
while their assets were frozen. Now 
somewhat the same situation exists with 
reference to our private overseas in- 
formation agencies — movies, books, 
periodicals, etc. It would be good busi- 
ness through the Mundt Bill, or other- 
wise, to set up some kind of a “Literary 
Home Owners Loan Corporation” to 
unfreeze the earnings ,of these under- 
takings, to tide them over the present 
crisis and enable them to carry on their 
work in the public interest. 


2. Include in all future loan or aid 
agreements with foreign governments a 
clause permitting the continued access 
of our private information materials— 
books, periodicals, movies, etc.—at least 
in amount equal to the established de- 
mand in recent years. This is already 
standard operating procedure with many 
countries. For example, I understand 
that the British, in making loans to 
other countries, customarily insert in- 
their loan agreements a clause provid- 
ing that a certain proportion of the 
funds be allocated for purchase of the 
national literature. It seems to me in- 
credible that the United States, which 
is now lending billions to countries all 
over the world should not adopt a simi- 
lar policy. What good is it to send 
abroad our dollars, or coal, or steel, or 
wheat—unless we also make some effort 
to send them with the information, the 
truth, about the kind of people and the 
kind of free, democratic society which 
makes that aid possible? 


Third: private enterprise at home can — 
help private enterprise abroad during 
the dollar crisis by advertising in over- — 
seas periodicals. if 

My first two points have had to do 


y 
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- John Peter Zenger stood for. 


oe, 


with the government. But in a free so- 


ciety it isn’t enough to sit back and 
let the government do it all. That would 
be the very denial of everything which 
If we 
say that our present world struggle is 
a struggle to restore. personal liberty 
and private initiative, then every cor- 
poration in the United States has a stake 
in the game. And, specifically, they 
have an obligation to support with their 
’ advertising dollars those American news- 
papers and magazines overseas which 


are seeking to keep alive the sparks of a’ 


free press in Europe. Granted, there 
may not be a dollar of direct return 
now. But if that advertising helps to 
preserve and extend the areas of free- 
dom then, in the long run, it will be 
the best return which any advertising 
appropriation has ever earned. It is 
heartening to report that many business- 
men with whom I have talked recently 
are planning definite action along this 
line. 

It was President Roosevelt, I think 
who once said that the best way to offset 
the distortion of Communist propaganda 
would be to parachute copies of the 
Sears Roebuck catalog all over Russia. 
Well, here is a way American business- 
men can achieve much the same results 
—hy telling the story of their products 
through their advertising abroad. 

Fourth: private American citizens can 
spread sparks of truth when sending 
letters, food parcels and clothing pack- 
ages to individuals overseas. 


Now we are through talking about 
government and business. And now, as 
the slogan says, “This means you!” I 
have said that beyond the Iron Curtain 
the government can do much to scatter 
the sparks of freedom. This side, much 
can be done by government and private 
agencies working together. But, at best, 
both forms of activity are impersonal. 


And that’s where you come in. To 
make my point, let me tell you another 
story. Last summer my wife and I 
visited a little village in Eastern Slova- 
kia. The town had suffered terribly 
during the war. Now, it lies within 
sight of the ominous watchtowers of the 
Russian frontier. Truly, it’s like being 
on the edge of another world. 


Well, after inspecting the frontier, one 
of our guides insisted that we visit his 
thatched-roof house on the town’s one 
street. Inside, his wife set food before 
us.- It consisted of stuffed cabbage— 
that is, rice rolled up in cabbage leaves. 
Then, suddenly, his wife went out to the 
kitchen and came back, proudly carry- 
ing a red and yellow box. “Look,” she 
said, “the rice came in a CARE pack- 
age. You see, we have friends in 


America.” - 
i 


> 


Later, on another frontier, this time 
north of Trieste, a refugee woman was 
telling us—in the inevitable whisper— 
about the conditions in Tito’s concen- 
tration camps. Then also proudly, she 
unlocked a closet, took out a battered 
copy of the Saturday Evening Post, and 
showed us an article which confirmed 
what she had just told us. “I have 
friends in America,” she said, “and 
they sent me this in their last package. 
It’s wonderful to know that there are 
still places where papers can print the 
truth.” 


Those stories show how in little ways, 
through communication from person to 
person, you and I and everyone can help 
to spread the sparks of freedom and 
friendship. And, while the principal 
emphasis is on the need for sending food 
and clothing, don’t forget that people’s 
minds are hungry too . . . hungry for 
the truth. So, with your packages, send 
copies of American newspapers and 
magazines. Send books. And, above 
all, write letters so that you can establish 
direct and personal contact. These are 
specific ways in which you as an indi- 
vidual can join in the crusade for giving 
and sharing the truth. 


Here, then, are four steps in a plan 
for action: 


1. Let there be an adequate govern- 
ment overseas information program. 


2. Let there be an emergency govern- 
ment aid for those private information 
enterprises now operating abroad in 
dollar-short areas. 


3. Let private business at home give 
tangible dollars-and-cents support to the 
private information agencies abroad. 


4. Let each of us do our part as indi- 
viduals to establish communication with 
individuals abroad. 


That won’t solve all the world’s prob- 
lems. But it will go a long way toward 
solving those with which we are here 
most directly concerned—the fight for 
freedom of thought and of expression. 
And if John Peter Zenger were alive, 
I think he’d say that this is a time for 
action. It’s not what we say that mat- 
ters. It’s what we do. And what we do 
must, above all else bring new courage 
to the millions of people throughout the 
world who can now speak only in a 
whisper. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains, 

Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 
for the active 
For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
Quiet Rest. 

Fifteen miles from Tucson. 

Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


Gond Samaritan Belief 
Package Service 


2700 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(Tel. Stillwell 4-0644-5) 
10 Ibs. sugar . .$3.20 
10 Ibs. Roasted 
Coffee, bean .$6.00 
10 lbs. green 
(unroasted) 


100 lbs. White Flour 


To Italy $14.95 
To Germany 
or Austria. .$17.75 


Coffee, bean .$5.50 
10 Ibs. sweet 
prepared cocoa, 
with milk and 
- sugar 


From our stock in 
storage overseas. 
All prices listed above, include postage, ship- 
ping charges, documents, insurance! Ask for 
free list of information, items to be shipped of 
your own choice, other special parcels! (Par 
cels cost slightly more to Austria and the few 
other countries outside the 14c postage zones) 
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BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., minister, Sunday peal 
11 a. m. Tuesday-Friday noon worship with ser- 
mons by guest preachers, Monday 12:10 half hour 
of organ music. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


a a en ae 
BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STRE 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston aed 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, Sundays: 
Church School, 9:45 a. m.; Adult Bible Class 
9.45 a. m.; Church Service, 11 a. m.; Clarke Guild 
(High school age) (second and fourth Sundays), 
4:30 p. m.; Gannett Club (college age), 6 Pp. m.; 
Chapel Service, 8 p. m. Tuesdays: Organ Music 
12:30; Adult Discussion Forum 7:30 p. m. Thurs- 

days: Chapel Vesper Service, 5:30 p. m. 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHA - 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cithedet cl 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


WASHINGION,) Dit C: — VALI s y 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts, Mikiger 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m. 
Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. School 
of Religion 9:45 a. m. Church Office open daily 


9 a.m. to 6 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, Execu- 
tive Director. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
seit Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

ill be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communio 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bape 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old equipment. 


Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO 


Dept. M-10 
*"Seranton 2, Pa. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 

Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


A graduate of the Meadville Theological School and formerly minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Lawrence, Kansas, Dr. Jack is now executive secretary of the 
Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious Discrimination, of which another 
Unitarian minister—Dr. Preston Bradley—is co-chairman together with Chicago’s 
widely-known Roman Catholic Bishop Bernard J. Sheil. Dr. Jack, who was recently 
elected vice-chairman of the National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials, 
is president of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. He is a frequent contrib- 
utor to The Christian Century and The Nation. 


Six Activities to Help Make 
Brotherhood More Than a Word 


by HOMER A. JACK 


FEBRUARY IS HERE again and February means Brotherhood Sunday, Brotherhood 
Week, Brotherhood Month. Many ministers will find some means of observing it, 
with reminders from the Federal Council of Churches urging the observance of Race 
Relations Sunday (nearest Lincoln’s Birthday) and summons from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews asking the commemoration of Brotherhood Week 


(nearest Washington’s Birthday). 


Those ministers who find Brotherhood too 


hot to handle can conveniently find Boy Scout Sunday on the February horizon. 
Those ministers who find Brotherhood Sunday too hackneyed to handle cannot dis- 
miss the day by merely observing that they practice brotherhood 365 days a year. 


In its traditional observance, Brother- 
hood Week has limited value. Prof. 
Goodwin Watson, in his recent popular 
book, Action for Unity (Harper), wisely 
evaluates our usual brotherhood observ- 
ances as follows: “It leaves everyone 
with his objections and reservations un- 
examined. Expressions of good will 
. . . become substitutes for constructive 
action or a compensatory offering to 
make up for violations in practice.” But 
Brotherhood Week is upon us and 
Unitarians can either ignore the week 
or make the most of it. In taking full 
advantage of Brotherhood Week, in- 
dividual Unitarians might well engage 
in six activities which would help make 
brotherhood more than a word. 


I 

Reading. Undoubtedly, the best 
knowledge comes from doing—even in 
intergroup relations. But some knowl- 
edge can be obtained vicariously — by 
reading. Many of the excellent volumes 
on inter-racial and inter-faith relations 
have been reviewed in recent issues of 
The Christian Register. But books are 
not enough. There are many timely 
pamphlets, especially the magnificent re- 
ports of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights (Simon & Schuster) and the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation (Government Printing Office). 
Valuable magazines can be obtained on 
the better news stands: Common 
Ground, Negro Digest, and Ebony. Per- 
haps most important of all is a subscrip- 
tion to a weekly Negro newspaper, either 
one published locally. or the national 
edition of The Pittsburgh Courier. 
38 
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Touring. Too often, we see the blight 
of a neighborhood without understand- 
ing its cause and even its tragic effects. 
Competent leaders are available in most 
larger cities to take church groups and 
others on fascinating tours which give 
one, in a single afternoon, a faithful 
understanding of the black metropolis or 
the ghetto. Within two miles in Chicago, 
for example, a tour covers the plush 
Gold Coast and the rat-infested slums, 
with rents about equal or—if anything 


—less on the Gold Coast than in the 


slums. 
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Talking. Talking can be an impor- 
tant form of action—if it’s not “just 
talk.” Use the right words, certainly in 
any public occasion but also right in 
your own home. Correct people who 
use the vulgarisms and epithets which 
should be as insulting to a “majority” 
person as to the minority to whom they 
are directed. Don’t tell stereotyped jokes, 
however much you have heard members 
of minority groups tell jokes on them- 
selves. Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
sociologist, carefully observed in Amer- 
ica “the great pleasure white people in 
all classes take in stereotyped jokes 
which give release to a troubled people 
(the whites!) but serve the functions of 
proving the inferiority of the Negro.” 
Speak out against slanders and rumors, 
no matter how much easier it is to keep 
still. Press the purveyor of group slander 
for the facts and watch the rumor- 
monger carefully. Most municipalities 
now have agencies where rumors of 
risings in the night can be authorita- 
tively checked. 


Homer A. Jack 
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Joining. Americans are joiners—at 
least those Americans in churches. 
Liberal Americans might profitably ex- 
tend their affiliations to several con- 
genial organizations promoting better 
human relations. Before joining a 
movement promoting human rights in 
Africa, liberals should join the local in- 
clusive good will council in their own 
neighborhood. Then they can join the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Japanese 
American Citizens League or a host of 
others. Carefully select one organiza- 


tion and then give it your enthusiasm, 


your time and your money. 
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Pressuring. Progress in the field of 
intergroup relations, as in most other 
fields in our complex society, is the re- 
sult of pressures. Even if, in this day 
of proscribed organizations, one doesn’t 
understandably identify himself with an 
organization, there is still opportunity 
to help in specific local or national cam- 
paigns.. The pressure might be pri- 
marily educational: to educate the doc- 
tors and patients in a hospital to accept 
Negro patients. The pressure might be 
legislative: to vote for candidates 
pledged to support fair employment 
practice bills. The pressure might be in ~ 
the form of direct action: to refuse, to — 
stay at a resort hotel which maintains an 
anti-Semitic policy politely labeled “re- 
stricted clientele.” Many church people 
feel timid about using pressure to change 
policies ot individuals, groups or govern- 
ment. Yet in our society, “no pressure” 
is also a form of pressure—for things — 
as they are! 

6 a 


Identifying. The iron curtain of 
jim-crow effectively keeps Negroes and 
(continued on page 41) = 
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As part of its “coverage” of Brotherhood Week (February 22-29), The Register 
oma detailed analysis of racial segregation in a representative city in the 

artland of America. It happens to be Omaha—selected not because it is any 
better or any worse than any other representative American city, but because it 
probably is representative. The author is minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha, editor of the national Newsletter of the Unitarian Ministerial Association, 
a member of the board of the Omaha,Urban League and newly appointed chairman 
of the Race Relations Committee of the Council of Churches. 


Learn the Pattern of Segregation 
in Your Town -- I Did In Mine! 


by JOHN W. CYRUS 


NOT LONG AGO Marion Anderson came to our town to sing. She stayed at a down- 
town hotel. Members of her college sorority who are citizens of Omaha wanted to 
have a luncheon for her at the Blackstone Hotel. They were informed that it was 
against hotel policy, and they were refused. ; 


Also not long ago a Negro family 
moved into a house on the edge of a 
neighborhood where restrictive cove- 
nants have been in force. A restrictive 
covenant, if you are not familiar with it, 
is a provision attached to the ownership 
of residential property that it may never 
be sold for a fixed long period to a 
Negro. These agreements often apply to 
Jews as well, and sometimes to other 


groups. 

On a recent night an arrow was shot 
through the window of a house, and 
attached to the arrow was a tag which 


bore the letters K. K. K. 


Last weekend at a north side public 
amusement spot a young Negro was 
killed and another stabbed in a fight be- 
tween members of the north and south 
side Negro communities. 


All these are common occurrences, and 
all of them result directly from segre- 
gation of the Negro. Segregation is the 
name for a policy and method of treat- 
ment which the white majority practices 
on the Negro minority and which is 
based on the philosophy that the Negro 
is a second class citizen and human who, 
though he meets the same requirements 
of citizenship as white citizens, may not 
have from his citizenship the same rights 
or opportunities or privileges. 


To be more specific, segregation 
means, first, that the Negro is required 
to pay taxes on the same basis as white 
members of the community, to obey the 
same laws, to pay his bills; it means that 
he is required to value the same privi- 
leges as white citizens value; the voting 


‘privilege, the privilege of free public 


a 


education, the privileges of the variety 


and opportunity of the services and — 


challenges of free enterprise, the free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly and re- 
ligion. Segregation means, second, that 
nobody expects the Negro to meet these 
requirements or accept and use these 
privileges. It means that he is expected 
to be unable to pay his taxes, to break 
laws habitually, to be constantly and 
innocently in debt, to be unintelligent in 
his vote, lax in his use of free education, 
unqualified for the challenge of free 
enterprise, and ignorant, sensational and 
superstitious in his use of the common 
freedoms. Segregation means, third, 
that when a Negro does meet the require- 
ments that are made of other citizens 
and does not fail in them as he is ex- 
pected to fail, he is not accorded the 
same respect or reward other citizens 
have for meeting the legal and social and 
educational requirements of a com- 
munity. It means, fourth, that when he 
fails, the white community believes he 
has only proved the attitude which they 
have had toward him all along: that he 
is naturally a second class citizen, that 
he has failed especially because he is a 
Negro. ; 
Thus it is true that when a Negro 
achieves the full expression of great 
genius, as Marion Anderson has 
achieved, she has won a limited and 
grudging right to association with white 
citizens, but she has won no privilege at 
all of associating with Negro friends and 


Segregation is not a stable and 
peaceful pattern of racial minority 
relations. It is a hostile, violence- 
making pattern, and it shrinks or it _ 
grows, but it does not rest. 


Ba Ma 


John W. Cyrus 


admirers on the same basis as white 
genius might with white friends. Thus 
it means that when a Negro has won 
enough economic success to better his 
own living conditions, and has bought 
a house, efforts may be made to scare 
him or drive him out of it. And it 
means, further, as one man said the 
other night at a meeting of the mixed ~ 
board of the Omaha Urban League, that 
this killing and stabbing are tragic, but 
that such incidents will continue to occur 
so long as the policies and methods of 
segregation are in force. In the instance 
of this killing he pointed to three facts 
characteristic of a segregated com- 
munity: the boy who was killed was a 
high school graduate who had not been 
successful in finding a good job oppor- 
tunity; the killing occurred in a part 
of the city that has inadequate police 
protection and other community serv- 
ices; the legal practice of the philosophy 
of segregation is to treat crimes of 
violence between Negroes as less serious 
than equal crimes between white citizens 
or between white and colored citizens. 


Omaha is behind other neighboring 
cities in the attack on segregation. Three 
great neighbor cities have acknowledged 
through their city governments the 
critical importance of the problem of 
unfair discrimination against their racial 
minorities. In Denver last month a com- 
mittee appointed by the present mayor 
to investigate minority problems made a 
first report with damning and sweeping 
recommendations about the segregation 
pattern there. In Minneapolis there is 
a mayor’s committee on race relations of 
several years’ standing which functions 
in a similar capacity, and that city has 
in force a local fair employment prac- 
tices law. In Chicago there is a mayor’s 
commission on Civil Rights’ which 
studies minority problems, violations of 
civil rights involving members of 
minority’ groups, and makes’ recom- 
mendations ‘for the solution of*conflicts 
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and open trouble involving minority 
groups. sop va A Ee 
The lack of similar human machinery 
in Omaha does not point toward our 
mayor. When a city has a mayor’s com- 
mission or committee on minority prob- 
lems, or civil rights, or race relations, it 
does not mean that city has a mayor who 
is a better fellow or more progressive 
than other mayors in other cities. It 
does mean that leadership in the com- 
“munity has placed the problem of racial 
relations and minority rights as a prob- 
lem of primary importance in the culture 
of that city, and that the measure of the 
importance they give it is that they ask 
for and support machinery which has 
the backing of city government. Neither 
does it mean that that city has worse 
race relations, or a more rigid or unfair 
practice of segregation. It does mean 
that the leadership of that city has taken 
seriously the claims of its racial minori- 
ties to equal standing with other citizens. 
Omaha may well have a leadership 
which believes that its Negro minority 
ought to have equal citizenship with its 
white majority. If it does have such 
leadership, then that leadership has not 
yet got to the problems which segrega- 
tion poses, or has not yet the willingness 
to deal with them. Whatever is true in 
this respect Omaha is behind neighbor- 
ing cities in what is fast coming to be 
standard. 


But we cannot afford to lag behind 
other cities in the improvement. Segre- 
gation is not a stable and peaceful pat- 
tern of racial minority relations. It is a 
hostile, violence-making pattern, and it 
shrinks or it grows, but it does not rest. 
It is not a pattern for helping Negro 
citizens find their just places in society ; 
it is a method for telling them constantly 
what place the white majority assigns 
them in society. And we are constantly 
telling them what that place is, and we 
are constantly thinking of new ways of 
telling them. : 


We are telling them in education. 
There clearly is an increasing concen- 
tration of Negro teachers in Negro 
schools. There are Negro teachers in 
Long school where all pupils are Negro, 
and in Howard Kennedy school where 
there are about ten white pupils. There 
is one Negro teacher of a mixed class in 
West Side school. But in Lothrop school 
where sixteen per cent of the pupils are 
Negro, in Lake school where in 1946 
forty per cent of the pupils were Negro, 
and in Kellom school where forty-five 
per cent of the pupils are Negro, there 
are no Negro teachers. There is cur- 
rently the plan in some minds, that Tech- 
nical High School may eventually be 
made an all Negro school. 

We are telling them in employment. 
Negroes compose about six per cent of 
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It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that only a special leadership 
supports segregation. It is communi- 
ties that segregate, not individuals. 


Omaha’s population, but seventeen to 
twenty-five per cent of Omaha’s unem- 
ployed are Negro. Beside this fact there 
is a noticeable increase in discriminatory 
want-ads. 
Omaha’s employables are working in un- 
skilled common labor, or menial jobs. 
Only nine Negroes are working in white 
collar jobs in private concerns that are 
located outside the north and south side 
Negro residential areas. But since 
March this year the Omaha Urban 
League has referred fifty carefully 
selected Negro job applicants for this 
better class of employment. 


We are telling them constantly what 
we think their place is in the whole 
problem of housing. The north side 
Negro neighborhood is one of the most 
crowded and worst housed areas in the 
city. It is not crowded because of a 
high Negro birth rate. The Negro 
birth rate in Omaha is almost exactly 
that of the rest of the city. It is crowded 
because its people can’t move. They 
can’t move because they can’t buy. 
They can’t buy because when they have 
the money no one will sell to them. 
Meanwhile community services are 
among the poorest in the city. Yet it 
is a prevailing philosophy among numer- 
ous city leaders that they ought to be 
persuaded to stay crowded. According 
to this thinking Omaha ought to pretty 
up the present Negro residential area, 
make it so attractive no one would want 
to leave it. This kind of thinking tries 
to deal with Negro leaders on this basis. 
If they will encourage their fellows to 
stay put, a beautification program will 
be pushed. But this offer does not take 
into account normal population growth. 
And the falseness of the offer is betrayed 
in the fact that an underprivileged com- 
munity is allowed to go on with inferior 
community services while the offer is 
being extended. 


This kind of thinking becomes clearer 
still in new plans for public recreational 
facilities in the city. The new Planning 
Commission on Parks and Recreation 
has an impressive plan for a city amuse- 
ment park on Carter Lake. They con- 
ceive it as a center attractive enough to 
draw people from all over the city, from 
out state and from across the river. In- 
cluded in their plan is a fine swimming 
pool on the lake shore. For years Negro 
and white citizens have used Carter Lake 
for swimming. There has been peace 
and there have been no known cases of 


Ninety-eight per cent of. 


white or black spotting. But the pro- 
posed use of the Carter Lake develop- 


ment is that Negroes will be admitted to 


the park, but will not be allowed to 
swim in the pool. There is a special 
strategy for making this acceptable. 
Within the next year, according to this 
strategy, a pool will be built in connec- 
tion with Kellom school. This-pool will 
be for Negro use. Negro citizens will 


. be encouraged to think of this pool as 


theirs. The Carter Lake development 
will wait until this pool is built, and 
until the idea is sold to the Negro com- 
munity. 

These are a few of the items which fit 
with numerous others so well as to in- 
dicate a design for segregation and for 
increasing segregation. I would not say 
such a design is held complete in a sin- 
gle head. Men who think in terms of 
segregation and who are convinced 
that Negroes are just naturally second 
class citizens, simply think of things that 
fit together like parts of a whole pattern. 


It may be true that our city does not 
have leadership in its civic and business 


life which is willing to grant the Negro — 


first class citizenship. Some mild efforts 
have been made to bring about a com- 
munity-wide approach to the problems 
which segregation creates. I had some 
part in one such effort last winter and 
spring when, on the suggestion of the 
race relations committee of the Com- 
munity Welfare Council, a_ special 
committee was appointed to arrange for 
an institute on race relations which 
would bring authoritative speakers to 
Omaha and would deal with the major 
points of trouble in racial minority rela- 
tions. The committee was eager to have 
the Chamber of Commerce share in the 
planning and program of the proposed 
institute. I discussed the matter with an 
official of the Chamber. I was speaking 
to him about the great difficulty of get- 
ting hotel accommodations for distin- 
guished Negro guests of Omaha. “Yes,” 
he said, “we do need a hotel for Negroes 
in Omaha.” This official might well 
have been expressing his personal con- 
viction about the matter. If so, it is 
very likely he grew up with that convic- 
tion. But it was easy to suppose, too, 
that he knew he was on firm ground in 


expressing it, and, that in expressing ~ 


it he was instructing me as to the point 
of view which leads our business com- 
munity. I did not go on to discuss with 
him the question of Negro membership 


in the Chamber of Commerce. Nor have 


I ever inquired whether the honorary 
courtesies which the Chamber of Com- 
merce extends to white ministers are 


offered also to the Negro clergy. 


What this official was really saying, 
of course, was: “Yes, we need more seg- 
Tegation in Omaha; we need to draw the 


® 
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racial line more clearly by providing 


_ special accommodations for Negroes 


which will be for Negroes only; we 
need to sell the Negro on segregation by 
making it pay for him.” It is this true 
inference from his remark that suggests 
what I fear may be true about Omaha 
and may explain why it lags behind its 
neighbors in concern about its Negro 


“minorities. It points not to less, but to 


more segregation, to a more rigid pat- 
tern. It does not suggest that we might 
at least let segregation die where it now 
stands. It calls for more. 


Yet it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that only a special leadership sup- 
ports segregation. It is communities 
that segregate, not individuals. So we 
must include the many, many kinds of 
leaders of a community: school teachers 
and college professors who deal in an 
educational philosophy which knows 
nothing of discrimination, but who be- 
lieve in and support discrimination, 
whose ignorance and prejudice remain 
untouched by the philosophy that sus- 
tains them professionally; lawyers who 
deal in the human universals of the law 
of a country founded on the basic moral 
equality of human beings and who are 
utterly indifferent to the claims of the 
Negro, but practice segregation in the 
National Bar Association; Christian 
churches, especially Protestant, the very 
cornerstone of this profound violence, 
because they preach a universal and in- 
ternational gospel, or ought to, but do 
not unite to give it reality in the social 
arrangement of their communities. And 
one must include Negro citizens, so un- 
manned in spirit that they play into and 
even consciously cultivate the system 
that gives them inferior and despised 
status. 


I do not understand it. I do not 
understand the.segregationist mind. The 
best science of man and society, the 
best democratic theory, the best reli- 
gious and educational philosophies, and 
the best kind of pure humaneness I 
know condemn the segregationist mind 
as mistaken and as false, and the social 
and economic results of segregation 
brand the whole philosophy as evil in its 
effects both on the Negro minorities and 
the white majorities of our cities. I do 
not understand it, further, because it is 
segregation on a world wide scale which 
constitutes one of the great causes of 
bloodshed and war. It is the right hand 
of white domestic imperialism. It is 
the right hand of colonial imperialism, 
and as such it may be a far, far more 
potent cause of war than Russian-Amer- 
ican tensions. Certainly it is the basic 
Greet of the American mind 
in the making of peace. In a peaceful 
world, as in a peaceful community there 
can be no second class citizens. 
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SIX WAYS 


(continued from page 38) 
whites from knowing each other—even 
in the North. Special efforts must be 
made to pierce this curtain. A few in- 
stitutions are helping Negroes and 
whites to know each other: many public 
schools and labor unions, some public 
housing projects and a few churches. A 
few individuals are also helping Negroes 
and whites find a common ground, most 
recently the magnificent identification of 
Kenneth Patton with the colored peoples 
of the world as described in the Decem- 
ber issue of The Christian Register. 

One doesn’t quite have to resign from 
the white race, however, to put himself 
in the shoes of the other. In most cities 
in our democracy, whites who desire to 
eat in restaurants with Negro friends 
soon find themselves on the other side 
of the color line. And the battle against 
just one personal discrimination will 
make its imprint upon the heart of most 
white men forever. If any number of 
whites in America spent no more than 
thirty seconds as a Negro or as a mem- 
ber of some other minority group under 
overt discrimination, the terrible inertia 
responsible for our flourishing racism 
would be broken. And well-meaning 
whites who accept intellectually the 
theory of brotherhood with their disci- 
plined minds would accept emotionally 
the fact of brotherhood with their im- 
pulsive hearts. 

In addition to these six activities to 
promote genuine brotherhood one must 
constantly remember that brotherhood 
begins at home. Unitarians must con- 
tinue to press for an international bill 
of rights, fight for FEPC in Congress 
and demand the end of segregation in 
the housing project at the other end of 
town. But Unitarians must, at the same 
time, correct the racial practices of their 
own institutions. Wise old Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago once waved 
a group of petitioning ministers out of 
his office with the rhetorical question, 
“And how many of you have Negroes in 
your churches?” 

The recent report of the Commission 
on Planning and Review of the American 
Unitarian Association characterized Uni- 
tarianism as “white.” That is a terrible 
indictment of any church, especially a 
liberal one. Some churches in all de- 
nominations are beginning to become 
inter-racial in constituency, in member- 
ship and in ministry. In this sense, 
these churches are thus becoming more 
Christian. Some months before Senator 
Bilbo died, he told me in the confines of 
his Senate office: “The white man is the 
custodian of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
No doubt the white man has been the 
custodian of at least the visible gospel, 
but there are increasing examples that 
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the church is becoming more color- 
blind and therefore less God-blind. 
Vigorous efforts to put pigment in the 
pews must be a major concern for Uni- 


tarian Advance, especially during 
Brotherhood Month. 
CAMPAIGNER 


(continued from page 24) 
default. Far better to lose pleading 
the cause of decency and of justice. 
Then we win greatness even in defeat, 
and leave behind a rich heritage for 
those who later rebuild on the ashes 
of our lost hopes. But there will be 
no failure if we adhere steadfastly to 
our faith. For the goal of people of 
all races is toward a system which 
respects their dignity, frees their minds, 
and allows them to worship their God 
in their own way. None has yet de- 
signed an article of political faith more 
suited to those ends than our own Bill 


of Rights. 
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For a factual report on the professional saboteurs of brotherhood, The Register 
turned to a Unitarian minister who is so intimately acquainted with, and such a 
vigorous opponent of, anti-democratic movements that he has the distinction of being 
called “Comrade Birkhead” and “a clerical Red” by the Chicago Tribune and “red 
baiter” by the New Masses. The facts in this article have been gathered at first-hand 
by the Rev. Mr. Birkhead, who is National Director of Friends of Democracy, Inc.; 
John Roy Carlson, staff investigator and author of Under Cover and The Plotters, 
and other F. O. D. associates. F. O. D. estimates it devotes nine-tenths of its time and 
resources to fighting native Fascism and one-tenth to fighting Communism—because 
it considers the twin threats to American democracy to be in this ratio. 


Where to Look for | 
Saboteurs of Brotherhood 


by L. M. BIRKHEAD 


FROM BOTH POLITICAL POLES, from the extreme Right and the equally extreme 
Left, stem the disruptive, divisive tides that seek to split the world and make a hollow 
mockery of brotherhood. 

As the principal stronghold of democracy, the United States is confronted today 
with the problem not only of defending, but of extending the principles, privileges 
and ideals of democracy at home and abroad. Free elections, the protection of 
minority rights, freedom of speech, of press, of worship—these are what the United 
States must preserve—yes, even guarantee, the people of the world. In addition, 
we are faced with the problem of making international democracy work within the 
structure of the United Nations, for isolationism is as obsolete as the whale-oil 


lamp, and what affects the world affects us, too. 


Bigotry is on the rise everywhere. 
Consider what the strength of bigotry 
must be in other parts of the world when 
responsible, reliable public opinion polls 
indicate that at least half the people in 
the United States are infected with the 
deadly virus of discrimination! One such 
poll, conducted recently for Fortune 
magazine by public opinion expert Elmo 
Roper, revealed that the greatest hos- 
tility was directed° against the Jews, 
with 36.1 per cent of the American 
people believing that Jews in the United 
States have too much economic power, 
and another twenty-one per cent regis- 
tering the opinion that this group has 
too much political power. Said Mr. 
Roper in his report: “Feeling against 
Jews seems to run shockingly high. 
Four times as many people think Jews 
are getting too much economic power 
as think they should get a better break. 
Anti-Semitism appears to be greater 
than sentiment against any other single 
group.” 

To quote Carey McWilliams in Survey 
Graphic: “There is good reason to be- 
lieve that a poll of German _public- 
opinion prior to 1935 would not have 
surpassed this anti-Semitic score!” 

The Jews are not the only victims of 
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prejudice here, for, according to Mr. 
Roper’s findings, 
of the American population thinks that 
Catholics have too much economic 
power, and 15.5 per cent feels that 
too much political power is vested 
in Catholic hands! 


To the uninformed, it is startling to 
discover from Mr. Roper’s conclusions, 
that the most prejudiced groups are those 
furthest removed from contact with 
those minorities against whom their 
prejudice is directed! Conversely, Mr. 
Roper found that much less fear of the 
power of minorities existed in what he 
called “the melting pot urban centers” 
and among the better-educated. 


Hate will kill democracy in the United 
States—or anywhere in the world—just 
as surely as it killed any trace of liberal- 
ism and progress in Germany. Again to 
quote Carey McWilliams: “We live in 
a dynamic world in which the democra- 
tic rights atrophy if they are not exer- 
cised; contract if they are not constantly 
expanded.” . 

Another responsible public-opinion 
poll late last year indicated even more 
terrifying figures. This survey showed 
that seventy-five per cent of the Amer- 
ican people harbored Fascist-like prej- 


11.8 per cent of - 


L. M. Birkhead 


udices against one or more minorities! 
Consider the staggering import of that 
statement! Seventy-five per cent—three- 
quarters of our population—about 105,- 
000,000 of the approximately 140,000,- 
000 people in the United States, are 
prejudiced against one or more of the 
minority groups! 

Poor brotherhood! What chance does 
it have here when statistics like these 
strike with the appalling deadliness of a 
spike-studded mace! 


Every phase of the democratic way of 
life is under constant attack from the 
political extremists ——from the pro- 
Fascist Right and the pro-Communist 
Left. Both hack away .unceasingly at 
democracy in the ideological struggle for 
control. On the world level the greatest 
threat is from the Communist Left, but 
on the national, that is, the United States 
level, the greater danger to democracy 
springs from the extreme Right. Both, 
however, are ominously dangerous. Both 
must be exposed! Both must be de- 
feated! 


’ 

How great is the menace of Com- 
munism to the United States? How 
serious is the threat of Fascism to Ameri- 
can democracy? These are the questions 
which every American must pause to 
consider. 


For one thing, Red-baiting has over- 
whelmed the rational, logical reasons for 
opposing Communism. 
position to Communism has € 
dimmed to the point where reason can- 


Intelligent op-_ 


not be heard above the roar of the 


mounting anti-Red hysteria, 
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_ On the other hand, though, reaction 
against this hysteria has blinded a large 
number of liberals to the basic illiberal- 
ity of the Communist doctrine. 

Objective analysis reveals that a 
great deal is wrong with Communism— 
Red support of many liberal causes not- 
withstanding. We must keep in mind 
that the only existing Communist gov- 
ernments are totalitarian governments 
which suppress opponents by violence. 
Under totalitarianism free speech, a free 
press, free assembly, free worship, gov- 
ernment of the people and by the people 
must, of necessity, be suppressed. 


Totalitarianism is the very antithesis 
of liberalism and progress. Not only 
does it deny those freedoms towar 
which liberals have striven for genera- 


tions, but it denies emphatically the. 


fundamental, democratic theory of 
equality for all. Totalitarianism con- 
tends that one individual—or a group 
of individuals—has a corner on the wis- 
dom market. Liberal democracy, on the 
other hand, denies this precept and 
teaches that progress can be permanently 
sound only when it accepts the contribu- 
tions of all. 


Communism states dogmatically that 
all human ills are caused by economic 
maladjustments, and that only a more 
“equitable” distribution of the world’s 
goods can cure the world’s troubles. This 
Marxian theory has been exploded. -We 
know now that biological and psycho- 
logical factors —as well as economic 
factors — govern human behavior. 


American Communists are controlled 
by a foreign source. In common with 
their brethren everywhere, American 
Communists believe that the Soviet 
Union represents the greatest social- 
economic-political experiment yet at- 
tempted. Other nations, they insist, are 
“capitalistic, imperialistic conspirators” 
determined to wreck the Soviet “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” which, they pro- 
claim, must be protected at all costs. 
Their devotion to the “great experiment” 
leads them to judge national and inter- 
national issues solely on the basis of 
their application to the needs and in- 
terests of the U.S.S.R., rather than the 
needs and interests of the United States, 
or of mankind as a whole. Boiled down, 
this means that American Communists 
‘seek direction from Moscow before 
espousing any cause or any issue. 


According to FBI Chief John Edgar 
Hoover there are approximately 74,000 
Communists in this country. Even 
Hamilton Fish, whose extreme isolation- 
ism and association with known pro- 
Fascists before Pearl Harbor cost him 
his seat in Congress, and one of those 
who sees a Communist around every 
corner, estimated recently that there are 
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That bigotry is rising in the United 
States is proven by the fact that the 
number of extreme Rightist publica- 
tions in this country has more than 
doubled since pre-war days. Almost 
without exception, these anti-demo- 
cratic periodicals all proclaim them- 
selves as agencies to “save” us from 
Communism — the same line that 
boosted Hitler to bloody power in 


Germany. 


a total of 700,000. Communist Party 
members, “fellow travelers,” and “bleed- 
ing hearts for the Red policies.” If, for 
the sake of argument, we accept the 
figures stated by Fish, never one to 
under-estimate Communist strength or 
numbers, we find that all the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers comprise 
less than one per cent of our adult popu- 
lation. 


Communist influence among Americans 
is waning. Even labor, the field most 
influenced by the Reds, rapidly is oust- 
ing the few pro-Communists who once 
held key positions. Communist propa- 
ganda has little appeal for Americans. 
A nation of people mentally tuned to the 
idea that they have the opportunity to 
make fortunes by their own ability and 
ingenuity will not readily accept any 
ideology which calls for a theoretical 
division of the wealth. In general, Ameri- 
cans are too individualistic to accept the 
regimentation necessary under Com- 
munism. Further, Americans inher- 
ently are opposed to the principle of 
violence and revolution. 

American Communists, in their en- 
thusiasm for defending and protecting 
the U.S.S.R., sometimes aid the ex- 
tremists on the far Right to strike out 
against liberal policies. From the out- 


break of World War II until the Nazis- 


attacked Russia, for example, the Com- 
munists sided with the far Rightists in 
the attempt to discredit the Allied 
nations, and the war against Hitler. Re- 
call the proclamation that the war was 
an “imperialistic war?” Remember how 
the American Communists paraded 
under the slogan that “the Yanks Are 
Not Coming?” Remember, too, how 
bitterly the American Reds opposed 
President Roosevelt as a “warmonger?” 

Today, because the Marshall Plan 
doesn’t suit the U.S.S.R., the American 
Communists are fighting it tooth and 
nail. In this they are on the same side 
with the extreme Rightists who also 
oppose the Marshall Plan. The reasons 
are different, but the purpose, the goal, 


is the same. 
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Very serious, indeed, is the problem 
that the Communists present to the 
liberal cause in the United States today. 
By joining liberal groups, and cam- 
paigning for ostensibly good, liberal 
causes, the American Communists seek 
to dominate these groups and organiza- 
tions for the purpose of making them 
mouthpieces of the Communist Party. 
In addition, many liberals are confused 
in their thinking and understanding of 
Communist ideology by the fact that 
American Reds campaign in behalf of 
organized labor, minorities, Federal 
Housing, and other worthy movements. 
The result is that by these tactics the 
American Communists have succeeded 
in creating serious schisms in liberal 
ranks. While liberals themselves share 
the major blame for these splits, through 
their failure to recognize the designs of 
the Communists, still it remains that the 
liberal movement has been weakened 
considerably. This is more noticeable 
today than ever, when a united liberal 
movement is more urgently needed than 
almost ever before in our history. 

Americans—all Americans—must ac. 
cept the fact that Communism is a totali- 
tarian philosophy. They must not, how- 
ever, permit themselves to be misled by 
the current hysteria which seeks to make 
us believe there are at least six bearded 
Bolsheviks lurking under every Ameri- 
can bed. This hysteria plays directly 
into the hands of the pro-Fascist ele- 
ments which, by branding every pro: 
gressive measure as “Red,” and parad- 
ing as “100 per cent Americans,” at- 
tempt to disguise their own sinister de: 
signs. 

Far too many Americans fail to 
realize that Fascism and its manifesta- 
tions did not die with Hitler and Musso. 
lini. They fail to realize that Fascist 
principles and doctrines rarely are pre- 
sented as such. As I have pointed out 
before, the American variety of Fascism 
is camouflaged beneath the drapery of a 
peculiar combination of super-patriotism 
and religion. 

Let us consider the threat of Fascism 
to American democracy. Why are 
bigotry, intolerance, hate and super- 
nationalism, the basic tenets of Fascism, 
making such rapid strides in the United 
States? 

During the 1930’s, it was relatively 
simple to expose American pro-Fascists 
because of their expression of sympathy 
for the dictator nations, and because it 
could be demonstrated easily that 
Fascist-like propaganda in the United 
States paralleled the propaganda of 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Today, however, crusading  anti- 
Fascists are handicapped because the 
dictators have disappeared and their 
propaganda machines are dismembered, 
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and the close tieup between native pro- 
Fascists and foreign elements no longer 
is obvious. To expose an American pro- 
Fascist today requires, for instance, the 
listing of the principles for which pro- 
Fascism — call it “100 per cent Ameri- 
canism” or what-have-you—stands, and 
then going on to prove that the persons 
and groups involved follow and advocate 
these principles. 

That bigotry is rising in the United 
States is proven by the fact that the num- 
ber of extreme Rightist publications in 
this country has more than doubled since 
pre-war days, according to the latest re- 
port from the Research Division of 
Friends of Democracy. Almost without 
exception, these anti-democratic periodi- 
cals, which include newspapers, maga- 
zines, bulletins, newsletters, all proclaim 
themselves as agencies to “save” us from 
Communism—the same line that boosted 
Hitler to bloody power in Germany. 
And, like Hitler before them, our native 
pro-Fascists of the extreme Right do not 
indicate that they will destroy democ- 
racy and every democratic principle in 
the process! 


Unfortunately, the propaganda of the 
far Rightists is finding fertile soil in this 
country. All reports and surveys indi- 
cate that the temper of the United States 
is such today that the extremists possess 
a tremendous reservoir of potential 
strength. It is further indicated that if 
they could produce a strong leader, some 
public “hero” who would follow their 
direction and exploit the latent anti- 
minority sentiment; the distaste for 
“foreigners” and everything “foreign”; 
the hatred for organized labor and labor 
unions; the confusion of progress and 
liberalism with Communism — if they 
could accomplish these things, they 
would stand an excellent chance of merg- 
ing their forces under one banner. Could 
they but produce such a popular “hero” 
they would enhance their chances to sell 
the American variety of Fascism—‘100 
per cent Americanism”—to the Ameri- 
can people, who complacently believe, 
for the most part, that Fascism died with 
Hitler and Mussolini. 


There are three major sources of anti- 
democratic, extreme Rightist philosophy 
in this country today. The most obvious, 
of course, is that of the so-called 
“shirted” groups, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
extreme nationalists, the remnant of the 
former America Firsters and similar 
groups. By and large, they all shout 
that they are “100 per cent American” 
and seek to exclude from participation 
in government the millions of alien-born, 
the four-and-a-half million Jews, the 
thirteen-million Negroes, and in some 


instances, the twenty-two. million Catho-. 


lics in the United States. Some go so 
far as to urge deportation of minorities, 
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On the world level the greatest threat 
is from the Communist Left, but on 
the national, that is, the United States 
level, the greater danger to democ- 
racy springs from the extreme 
Right. Both, however are ominously 
dangerous. Both must be exposed! 


Both must be defeated! 


or at least, urge that they be reduced to 
“second-class citizenship.” 


We must not make the mistake of 
classifying all in these groups as “crack- 
pots,” nor must we pin them down as 
members of the so-called “lunatic- 
fringe.” On the contrary, many of the 
leading Rightists in the United States 
possess “ultra-respectable” fronts. In the 
list of seemingly “respectables” can be 
found individuals of great wealth and 
influence; some head large, powerful 
organizations that print and circulate 
hundreds of thousands of brochures, 
pamphlets and news-letters annually; 
some sponsor “important” radio news 
commentaries and other programs; 
others maintain influential, well-financed 
lobbies in State legislatures and the 
nation’s capital. 

An important source of inspiration 
for the extreme Rightists comes from 
the “obstructionist” press of the nation. 
Strongly “obstructionist,” for example 
are the newspapers comprising what has 


been called the “Patterson-McCormick- - 


Hearst Axis.” » The anti-refugee, anti- 
alien, anti-United Nations position taken 
by the New York Daily News (Patter- 
son) the Chicago Tribune, (McCormick) 
the Washington Times-Herald (Patter- 
son) and the majority of newspapers in 
the Hearst chain, furnish great aid and 
comfort to the extremists on the Right. 
Other newspapers, of course, perform a 


similar service for the extremists, but 


their principal encouragement derives 


mainly from the American newspaper 
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Still another source of inspiration and 
encouragement to the extremists of the 
Right springs from the powerful isola- 
tionist-nationalist bloc in Congress that 
sneers at minorities, attacks laber, and 
assails any and all attempts aimed at 
securing domestic and _ international 
harmony. 

Perusal of the extremist publications 
shows how often the demagogic appeals 
to prejudice by this bloc are quoted. For 
example, Rep. Ed Gossett (D-Tex.) 
made a speech in Congress on July 2, 
1947, attacking the Stratton Bill, which 
would open the gates to permit 400,000 
displaced persons to enter the United 
States in a four-year period. The Gossett 


speech, which accused “a number of 
Jewish organizations” of being the “sus- 
taining force back of this movement (i.e. 
the Stratton Bill)” was reprinted in full 
in Gerald L. K. Smith’s The Cross and 
the Flag. In all fairness, I hesitate to 
charge Gossett with being anti-Semitic, 
but it must be admitted that he was 
furnishing a large measure of aid and 
comfort to the anti-Semites of the United 
States, when he said, in that speech: 
“Rank discrimination (in the issuing of 
visas) is practiced against Protestants, 
Catholics, orphaned children and others. 
In fact, Gentiles in our zone of Europe 
have been known to masquerade as Jews 
in search of preferred treatment.” This 
rank libel against the Jews was stated on 
the floor of Congress and reported in the 
Congressional Record dated July 2, 
1947! ; 

Rep. John E. Rankin (D-Miss.) is 
another oft-quoted in the extreme 
Rightist press. Thousands of words have 
been written about Rankin’s bigotry. 
Today his name is synonymous with the 
creed of “White Supremacy” and in- 
tolerance. While he is, perhaps, the 
best-known of the obstructionist bloc in 
Congress, he is far from being alone in 
his statements or his sentiments. 

Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis.), in 
an address reported in the Congressional 
Record for April 23, 1947, said: “Let 
us call a spade a spade, a Red a Red, and 
a Levine a Levine.” Why did O’Konski 
deliberately associate the appellation 
“Red” with the obviously Jewish name 
“Levine?” 

The Congressional Record (December 
1, 1947) reported another O’Konski 
speech in which he said: “Unless the 
good Christian people of this nation 
wake up and take come definite action 
to change our course, this nation will go 
the way of all other great nations of the 
past and become a has-been nation.” 


Why did O’Konski make the refer- 
ence to the “Christian people of this 
nation?” If this outburst cannot be 
interpreted as outright anti-Semitism, it 
certainly provided no small measure of 
comfort to the anti-Semites. O’Konski, 
by the way, has been quoted frequently 
in Gerald L. K. Smith’s magazine and 
other periodicals of the far Right. 


Poor, poor brotherhood! What chance 
does it have here when even the sup-. 


posedly sacred halls of Congress are not 
immune to the blight of bigotry? 
Numerically, the extreme Rightist 
movement today is very strong. It is 
reliably estimated that the number of 


Americans today reached by the Rightist 


publications is more than 25,000,000. _ 
The movement is growing rapidly, 


too. As never before, democracy both 


in this country and throughout the 
world, is in grave danger. 
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First American of Japanese ancestry to volunteer for the famous 442nd Army Com- 
_ bat Team, Mr. Masaoka is now National Legislative Director of the Japanese Amer- 


ican Citizens League's anti-discrimination committee. He was awarded the U. S. 
Legion of Merit as well as the Italian Cross for Military Valor for his part in the 
Mediterranean campaign. The author is now a resident of Washington, D. C. 


Evacuation Claims - - 


Justice Delayed 


by MIKE MASAOKA 


| THE RESETTLEMENT of Japanese evacuated from the west coast more than five years 
ago is a closed chapter. But the matter of compensation for evacuee property losses 
is still unfinished business. The President’s Committee on Civil Rights, in its recent 
epoch-making report to the White House, has recognized the need for immediate 
disposition of this problem and has recommended prompt congressional action re- 


imbursing evacuee losses. 


Pending before the United States 
Senate is a bill, H. R.°3999, providing 
for the adjudication of evacuation 
claims. This measure was approved 
without a dissenting vote by the House 
of Representatives during the past 80th 
session of Congress. A bill of similar 
character died in the final week of the 
79th Congress last year when an objec- 
tion by a California Congressman, Clair 
Engle, halted unanimous House action 
after it had been approved by the 
Senate. 

Today the opportunity is at hand to 
insure that justice will triumph. Chris- 
tians who. are uneasy concerning this 
tragic episode in our nation’s wartime 
life should ease their consciences by 
communicating immediately and directly 
with their Senators to see that no such 
fate will block this new bill. Christian 
leaders were among the first to recognize 
the injuries of evacuation; they were 
the first to demand the early restitution 
of losses suffered by the thousands of 
evacuees. The long fight for fair play 
and justice can be won by immediate 
and concerted action. Delay will only 
compound the injury. 

The evacuation claims bill proposes 


no lump sum payment to evacuees; it 


gives the Department of Justice authority 
to settle claims up to $2,500. The De- 
partment has authority to adjudicate 
claims in larger amounts, such claims to 
be paid in the same way as judgments 
in the Court of Claims. 

The intangible damages, disruption of 
lives, loss of freedom and the attendant 


_ suffering can never be compensated for, 


but proponents of this bill believe that 
the very least that can be expected of a 


_ working Christian democracy is that an 
effort be made to indemnify these people 
for economic damages suffered by no 
other segment of the American popula- 


Mike Masaoka 


The military phase of the mass re- 
moval from the Pacific Coast and Alaska 
of 115,000 persons of Japanese ancestry, 
two-thirds of whom were American citi- 
zens, is well known, but it has not been 
until the past year that anything re- 
sembling a full story of the evacuation 
has been told. Bradford Smith de- 
scribes, in an article in the 1947 Winter 
issue of Common Ground, the forced dis- 
posal of Japanese property following 
evacuation as “one of the greatest 
swindles in America’s boisterous _his- 
tory,” which is still going on. 


The opportunity for this indiscrimi- 
nate and wholesale grabbing of property 
was provided by the evacuation which 
Mr. Smith suggested might have been 
originated by pressure groups who had 
the most to gain from it. For it was not 
even suggested at the time of Pearl Har- 


; bor, was not recommended by the 
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Pacific Coast congressional delegation 
until more than two months thereafter 
and was actually carried out only after 
the Battle of Midway, when any pre- 
sumed danger to the coast had been 
thoroughly dispersed. 


Professor Eugene Rostow of Yale 
University called evacuation “America’s 
worst wartime mistake” in an article 
he wrote for Harper’s in September, 
1945. Milton S. Eisenhower, the first 
director of the War Relocation Au- 
thority, in discussing the initial phases 
of the evacuation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture was moved to state: “I feel 
most deeply that when this war is over 
and we consider calmly this unpre- 
cedented migration of 120,000 people, 
we as Americans are going to regret the 
avoidable injustices that occurred.” 
There have been many since who have 
expressed the belief that it was tragi- 
cally unnecessary. 


The story of the forced liquidation of 
assets and the loss or deterioration of 
evacuee property is not a pretty one. 
The evacuees were usually given seven 
to ten days’ notice of the time they would 
be moved from their homes. But thou- 
sands got less time. They had no idea 
where they were going, how long they 
would be excluded from their homes. 
They were notified that they must re- 
port to a railway station or bus terminal 
at a stated hour, taking with them only 
the goods they could actually carry. 


This meant that they must either sell 
or rent, loan or store, place in custodian- 
ship or dispose of in some way all tan- 
gible property. This included farms, 
nursery stocks, growing crops, all kinds 
of farm machinery, trucks, hotels, res- 
taurants, homes, furniture and all the 
multiplicity of commodities owned by 
the 120,000 people. 


The majority of the people to whom 
the Japanese entrusted their property 
and belongings felt pretty sure they 
would never return to the west coast. 
Some never did—they resettled in the 
East or Middle West or they died on the 
battlefields in Europe fighting for the 
rights and liberties they believed in. 
Most tragic of all was that the govern- 
ment had ordered the evacuation with- 
out providing for the protection of per- 
sonal and other interests, leaving the 
Japanese victims to unscrupulous buyers 
and some outright rogues who became 
rich as a result of this human tragedy. 


Of the Japanese Americans who had 
anything to lose, says Bradford Smith, 
ninety-five percent suffered loss. Those 
who had little to lose made out worst of 
all, for their bit of leased land meant 
life. Their savings wiped out by evacua- 
tion, they had nothing to start again 
with, 
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What are some of the losses? The 
lessees of a business building in Los 
Angeles had invested $92,000 in the 
property under a long term lease. At 
evacuation time they had to forfeit the 
entire amount before the lessor would 
cancel the lease. An evacuee in Pata- 
luma, near San Francisco, arranged for 
a friend to manage her property. She 
returned to find that her kitchen had 
been used as a chicken coop and the bed- 
rooms as cow stalls. Another Japanese 
in Winters, Calif., rented his ranch to 
local Spaniards. Though the entire 
ranch was supramarginal during the 
years of the war, certain portions that 
were poorer than others were totally 
abandoned. All the equipment accumu- 
lated after thirty years of farming was 
wrecked or stolen. Even such things as 
water faucets were stolen. As a result 
of the evacuation this farmer has suf- 
fered losses from negligence that borders 
on sabotage and looting such as can be 
associated with ransacking hordes of an 
invading army. 

A certain Mr. Higashi operated a drug 
store in Los Angeles up to the time of 
evacuation. A Caucasian acquaintance, 
who was a man of some prominence in 
the neighborhood, called on Mr. Higashi 
at the relocation center and offered to 
assist the evacuee in selling certain prop- 
erty. Mr. Higashi gratefully accepted 
the offer. This man whom we will call 
Mr. E. visited the center again and in- 
formed Mr. Higashi that all his apart- 
ment furniture and furnishing had been 
stolen. Mr. E. said he believed he knew 
who had stolen the things, but without 
power of attorney to act in Mr. Higashi’s 
name, he was powerless to act. Higashi 
granted him the power of attorney. Mr. 
Higashi never received an accounting or 
any proceeds. In 1944 WRA officers 
conducted a thorough investigation of 
the activities of Mr. E. and found he 
had no assets which would be reached 
by attachment, that he was definitely 
guilty of misappropriation and misrepre- 
sentation—not only with regard to Mr. 
Higashi but also with regard to other 
evacuees. The facts assembled were 
presented to the Los Angeles district 
attorney’s office, but that office stated 
that it was not interested in filing 
charges against Mr. E. 


These are not exceptional cases; they 
are typical of the vandalism and mis- 
management which dissipated evacuee 
assets and destroyed their property. Of 
the hundreds of cases involving theft 
and vandalism of stored property there 
have been no criminal convictions. 

The War Relocation Authority, which 
was in charge of the evacuees esti- 
mates that the evacuated’ Japanese left 
behind them in 1942 about $200,000,000 
worth of real, personal and commercial 


Most tragic of all was that the gov- 
ernment had ordered the evacua- 
tion without providing for the pro- 
tection of personal and other inter- 
ests, leaving the Japanese victims 


to unscrupulous buyers. 


property. 
tion is estimated to run into many mil- 
lions of dollars. Many evacuees who 
had lease-holds upon farms have lost 
them by transfer to operators of other 
racial groups during the years of exclu- 
sion. Many lost their prospects of in- 
come and security in their old age 
through inability to keep up payments 
on insurance policies. Others have lost 
property through inability to pay taxes. 

WRA has learned since 1942 of the 
real and substantial losses resulting from 
evacuation and thefts by enemies and 
false friends; of the breakdown of the 
nearly self-sufficient Japanese communi- 
ties; of the damage to family life by 
barrack existence, and of the chrono- 
logical and mental aging of people 
already old and ready to retire at the 
time of evacuation. 


People in Motion, the government’s 
study of the Japanese Americans’ read- 
justment since the war, reveals that the 
evacuees have not recovered from the 
financial losses they incurred. The ex- 
tent of financial recovery is “minute” as 
compared to the 
worth of business lost in the evacuation.” 
Japanese Americans have almost com- 
pletely lost their enormous business in 
the fruit and vegetable market. The 
wholesale produce market is still com- 
pletely lost to evacuees. Likewise the 
fishing industry, worth “several mil- 
lions” is still “practically extinct.” Such 
losses as these, of course, cannot be re- 
covered under any evacuation claims 
measure. 

But payment of accountable business 
and property losses which resulted from 
the evacuation is an obligation which 


President Truman, Secretary of Interior _ 


Krug, and other high administration 
officials have officially acknowledged. 


Oscar L. Chapman, Undersecretary of 
Interior, testifying in support of the 
claims bill before the House Judiciary 
Committee, pointed out that the pro- 
posed measure was designed to amel- 
iorate in some degree the losses suffered 
by persons of Japanese ancestry, “whose 
only crime was the unavoidable accident 
of birth” and who were compelled to 
forsake their homes and to abandon 
their businesses without being given a 
prior opportunity to prove their loyalty 
to the United States. 


Actual loss from evacua- 


“millions of dollars’ ’ 


The record of 30,000 American soldiers 
of Japanese ancestry who served in the 
European and Pacific theatres of war at- 
tests to their innate Americanism. These 
persons had to bear the losses occasioned 
by: the evacuation in addition to the 
wartime deprivation they shared with 
the rest of the American people. 


President Truman, emphasizing the 
need for evacuee compensation, said: 
“Tt would, in my opinion, be a tragic 
anomaly if the United States were, on 
the one hand, to acclaim and decorate 
the brave Nisei troops who fought so 
valiantly and at such sacrifices overseas, 


. while on the other hand, it ignored and 


left unredressed the very real and 
grievous losses which some of them, to- 
gether with their immediate families, 
have suffered as a result of government 
action in the midst of the same war.” 


As Representative Francis E. Walter 
told the lower House when the bill was 
brought up for consideration, “This bill 
in a small way will make whole those 
people who were the innocent victims of 
an order that probably should never 
have been issued . . . they should cer- 
tainly be compensated because of the 
losses they suffered as a direct result of 
the evacuation. This would be simple 
justice—the kind of justice everyone in 
our country is entitled to receive.” 

Congressional action is the only prac- 
tical solution to assure redress for the 
wrongs of evacuation. It will be an act 
of justice long delayed. We therefore 
appeal to all Christians who are anxious 
to see that justice and fair play are 
carried out to write their Senators now 
urging them to expedite passage of the 
evacuation claims bill. 
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Mr. Abbott, vice-president of the Simons Guild of the Unitarian Church of All 


Souls, New York, delivered the sermon below in recent weeks. 


He is an army 


veteran of the Pacific war, and now is a Ti Mt at the College of the City of 


New York. 


Worship God Through 


Building Brotherhood 


by ROBERT F. ABBOTT 


“we UNITE for the worship of God and the service of man.” To this thought, ex- 
pressed in our Bond of Union, we Unitarians generally subscribe. 


To me, “uniting for the service of 
man” has always meant exactly what it 
says. In fact, wherever a church has 
failed in fulfilling its functions in our 
society, it has failed because it did not 
adequately serve man. This is under- 
standable when one considers that any 
conception, however inspiring it may 
be to the individual, cannot move, can- 
not persuade, cannot inspire others, un- 
less it is in some way communicated. 
Moreover, when the idea to be expressed 
is a whole attitude, a related series of 
convictions, mere words are not suffi- 
cient. A man’s religion must be in- 
ferred from his actions, and not entirely 
from his words. More than this, a man’s 
religion becomes meaningful only 
through his action. Otherwise, without 
this necessary action, of what signifi- 
cance is a man’s faith? It is like an un- 
written symphony, an unpainted pic- 
ture, a song unsung, a tree that yields 
no fruit. Such a faith is not likely to 
greatly benefit the individual holding 
it, mor does it serve to elevate and 
inspire others. 

And that is but the negative result; 
there are positive evils, as well, in such 
inaction. 

To take no action is, in effect, an 
action in itself. To have beliefs and 
ideals, and yet not to speak forth in 
the face of attack upon them, is to deny 
those beliefs, to surrender those ideals. 
To profess a religion, and yet not to act 
against the evils of our day, where such 
evils exist, is to deny that religion. Where 
injustice exists, not to be angered and 
cry out against it, is to abet the in- 
justice; to wink at intolerance, where 
intolerance exists, is to become one 
with the intolerant; to condone wrongs, 
where there are wrongs, is to become 
one with the wrong-doers. Whatever 
we do, or do not do, we are responsible 
for the kind of world in which we live. 
To seek refuge in inaction, to deny 
respo lity to our fellow-men is the 
easy out; it is the lazy man’s way, 
the coward’s way. 


But though a man can deny his 
responsibility, he cannot thereby escape 
it. To a religious person, especially, 
this should be most apparent. One can- 
not love God, and not love man. One 
cannot love man and remain indifferent 
to the sufferings and wrongs that beset 
man. I do not believe that the church 
is a sanctuary for cowards fleeing from 
the troubled world, but rather a source 
of strength and inspiration for those 
who fight for justice, honesty, tolerance, 
love of man for their brothers. 

It is hardly believable to me that 
there are some who can be blind to the 
implicit dynamics of our faith. These 
people seem to think that religion, the 
church, and even they as individuals, 
can exist in some vague sort of spiritual 
vacuum, without need of any reference 
to the world about us. To them the 
church is an escape, a refuge from the 
world and its affairs. And, as if that 
were not sufficiently disheartening, they 
don’t stop there, but maintain as well, 


that one must only worship God, for to 


serve man is to deny God; worse yet, 
to serve man is to be materialistic; 
worst of all, to serve man is to be a 
Communist. If this attitude, in its nar- 
rowness and blindness and unreason- 
ing fear, were not so pitifully tragic, it 
would be amusing. 

“We unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man.” 

There is, in that, no conflict of pur- 
pose. Is not the God in man made 
manifest through the noblest  en- 
deavours of man? 

Nor can we, as Unitarians, disso- 
ciate the worship of God from the serv- 
ice of man. When men act, they act, 
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I do not believe that the church is a 
sanctuary for cowards fleeing from 

the troubled world, but rather a 


source of strength and inspiration. 
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whether they like it or not, whether they 
choose to believe it or not, in harmony 
with some philosophic base of reference. 
Whether a man be a Christian, Jew, 
Moslem, Hindu, or atheist, his actions 
will be determined by this, his outlook, 
his attitude, his convictions. He can- 
not act separate and apart from his 
philosophy. 

One can no more categorize one’s 
beliefs and isolate them from the en- 
tirety of the individual, confine them in 
a sacred sanctuary, and then live apart 
from them, than one could isolate one- 
self from one’s own body, immure that 
body in a tomb, and then attempt to 
live without further need of it. 


When we meet with evils in this world, 
can we say, “I would feel thus and so, 
but my faith is sealed in a sacred tomb, 
my religion is such that it can be con- 
cerned only with divine things, and 
not with the affairs of man.” 

Give yourselves the answer. 

Worship God, yes,—but serve man, 
too. For to serve men, to right wrongs, 
to replace injustice with justice, to 
change hate to love, is to make manifest 
the God within us. To do less is to 
deny the innate goodness of our’ God- 
given natures. 
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Brotherhood Week (February 22-29) is examined below by a Unitarian who suffers 
discrimination because of race. Mr. Smith-Green was born in the country of Ber- 
bice, British Guiana, and received Roman Catholic elementary schooling. He grad- 
uated from Queen’s College and became an officer of the British Customs Service. 
He resigned after ten years’ service to come to the U. S. He is a member of the 


Fourth Unitarian Society of Brooklyn. 


Why Brotherhood Week? 


by EDWARD D. SMITH-GREEN 


THE PURPOSE of celebrating Brotherhood Week is, I take it, to give to the citizens 
of this great nation the opportunity to consecrate themselves anew, individually and 
collectively, to the ideal of the brotherhood of man which the acceptance of God as 
the universal Father implies. The very stressing of this objective points to the deter- 
mination of America to translate into reality those high principles, enunciated both 
in the creed it professes and the charter of its destiny as a nation, which will con- 
tribute to the ultimate establishment of freedom, justice and peace among its peoples. 


The attainment of this end will result 
only through the capacity of the indi- 
vidual fully to grasp the implications of 
the affirmation of the fraternity of hu- 
manity. His personal experiences in 


his daily contacts with other members ‘ 


of his community, wherein the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood may, or may not, 
be a recognized part of the social pat- 
tern, will be the factor most responsible 
for his decision either to be self-asser- 
tive, with the resultant disregard of the 
rights of others, or to subordinate self- 
interest to the larger interests of the 
social organization of which he is an 
integral part. 

I wish every American could spend 
some time in my native land, British 
Guiana. 

There, within the precincts of those 
sacred institutions, he would witness the 
practical application of brotherhood. For 
it is in them that the children of the 
settlers who came there from England, 
Portugal, China, India, Holland, Java, 
the Cape-de-Verde Islands, Ireland, 
Africa, or Scotland study, play and wor- 
ship together. There, too, he would dis- 
cover that they are taught that, theoret- 
ically and practically, they are, each and 
every one, regardless of his race or na- 
tional origin, important links in the 
chain of destiny wrought in the forge 
of his country’s history. It is with the 
full sense of the social responsibilities 
entailed that he assumes, subsequently, 
his status as the equal of his peers before 
the law, exercises his prerogatives as a 
citizen, becomes jealous of the dignity 
of his manhood, and accepts as his, by 
right, that equality of opportunity with- 
out which all other professions are 
iniquitous. 

Such was the quality of the atmo- 
sphere in which I was reared and nur- 
tured. In it I spent the days of my 
young manhood. As a student I thrilled 
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to the ideals of Magna Charta no less 
than I did to those the Declaration of 
Independence embraced. Such expres- 
sions of nobility which led to still nobler 
actions by men for MAN not only fired 
my imagination, but constituted the 
foundation upon which I attempted, as 
others have done, to fashion the code 
of ethics and morality which I have 
since chosen as the gauge of my social 
conduct. 

Then I came to the United States of 
America. ; 

It should be readily understood how 
difficult it was for me to grasp the signif- 
icance of the ethical code of the new 
social order in which I found myself. 
To have my liberty circumscribed; to 
be denied the opportunity for using my 
natural talents and acquired skills in 
the field where I could be socially effi- 
cient; to be tethered within the narrow 
confines of what was designated “my 
place” in the otherwise extensive domain 
of American life for no other reason 
than the fact of my racial origin, was as 
incomprehensible as it was shocking . . . 
incomprehensible because of the sheer 
novelty of the experience; shocking be- 
cause of my unanticipated discovery of 
the existence of the wide gulf which 
separated the great promise of American 
democracy and the letter of its accom- 
plishment. 

But within the span of the years I 
have lived in this country there has 
come to me, through an objective and 
intensive study of the history of its birth 
and growth, the realization that, as in 
the case of every other society, this na- 
tion can achieve an approximation of 
its ideals only through the slow processes 
of the evolution of its institutions. 

No longer am I a Britisher. I could 
not be. No one who experiences the 
throb of America’s travail toward its 
destined maturity can remain deaf to 


Edward D. Smiih-Green 


its insistent call to action for the daily 
reafhirmation of the self evident truths of 
“The Declaration.” And I am proud of 
being an American citizen whose sons, 
shoulder to shoulder with their com- 
patriots, recently risked their lives in 
defense of those freedoms which I am 
confident they will, eventually, fully 
enjoy. 

That confidence is born of my belief 
that, in “the pursuit of happiness” to 
which their God-given and “unalienable 
rights” entitle them, my fellow citizens, 
of all races and creeds, will in time come 
to know that brotherhood is implicit in 
the very acceptance of “the kingdom” for 


_ which they pray and work . . . that the 


confraternity of free men known as 
America can continue to be the beacon 
of hope to other and less privileged 
peoples only as it demonstrates, in word 
and deed, that its citizens are, truly, 
members of the same household, enjoy- 
ing equally its blessings, accepting 
equally their responsibilities and duties 
towards their fellows, and offering on 
the altar of their fellowship their di- 
verse gifts for the common good. 


Further, I do not hesitate to express 
the conviction that, in spite of its fears, 
unfounded as they are, America will yet 
recognize that Brotherhood does not 
mean “the erasure of the individuality 
in the man, the family or the race.” Its 
unity is truer and richer because not 
run in one color or expressed in monot- 
ony of form.. Like all vital unities, it is 
composite. It is consistent with the in- 
dividuality of the man; it is consistent 
with the full individuality and the sepa- 
rate integrity of the races. It does not 


mean fusion of the races any more than — 


it involves the fusion of the creeds or 
the fusion of the arts. It means coopera- 
tion, individual integrity, peace. “Fit- 
ness, not race, is the test. Opportunity, 
not fusion, is the aim.” 
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Fourth Oldest Unitarian Church 
in N.E. Marks 200th Anniversary 


The First Parish Church of Cohasset, Mass., fourth oldest Unitarian church in 
New England, celebrated the 200th Anniversary of its building on December 14. 
The observance of the anniversary brought to Cohasset scores of former parish- 
ioners, members and ministers of many Unitarian churches in eastern Massachu- 
setts, as well as many letters, telegrams and cablegrams. 


Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood, the present 
minister of the parish, pointed out in a 
sermon delivered on the occasion: 
“Many descendants of the men and 
women who helped to establish the 


parish and build the church in 1747 


are living’in Cohasset and are members 


of the church. 


“Until 1717, Cohasset—or Cono- 
hasset, which is an Indian name mean- 
ing fishing promontory—was in every 
way a part of the Town of Hingham 
.... In May of 1713, a group from 
Cohasset petitioned the Proprietors of 
the Town of Hingham for permission 
to erect a meeting house for divine 
worship.” 


The First Meeting House was erected 
in 1714 or 1715. By 1747 the need for 
a larger and “more respectable” build- 
ing had resulted in the beginning of 
the construction of the present church 
building which was not completed until 
about 1775. The total cost was $2,187. 

Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood has been 
minister there since 1945. The local 


celebration received considerable pub- 
licity in eastern Massachusetts news- 


papers. 


The First Parish Church of Cohasset, 


“Built in its walls are sorrows, songs and 
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POC Semin 


STEEPLED STAIRWAY OF A DREAM 


Behold this house has stood for ten score years 
Blessed by the snow and rain and soft dawnlight, 
Warm-dressed in coat of venerable white. 

What glowing virtues its fair history rears! 

Built in its walls are sorrows, songs, and tears, 

And a long pilgrimage in search of Right; 

Here thousands witness that the truth is might, 

And age by age, their spirit reappears. 


Here stands this steepled stairway of a dream, 

A dream that triumphs over time, change, death, 
That beckons always, with imperious gleam, 
Puts Soul in man and Life in human breath, 
That storms high upward from the humble sod, 
Brings heaven to man and man close to his God. 


- 


ROSCOE E. TRUEBLOOD 


Short Takes 

EXPERIMENT IN BROTHERHOOD: 

On January 11, International Sunday, 
Rev. John W. Laws of Meadville, Pa., 
read the sermon sent him by Rev. Arnost 
Simsik, minister of the John Huss. 
Church in Prague. A sermon on the 
same texts — John 17:21 and Romans. 
12:5-10—sent by Mr. Laws to Czecho- 
slovakia was read by Mr. Simsik on the. 
same day. 


HONORED: Dr. Martha Eliot, associate 
chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, was awarded the Parents’ Maga- 
zine medal in January for outstanding 
service to children in her work as war- 
time director of the emergency maternity 
and infant care program and as present 
chief medical consultant of the Inter- 
national Emergency Children’s Fund. 
Under the wartime program free emer- 
gency medical care was given to more 
than a million babies born to service 
men and their wives. 


SPECIAL SERVICE: At a special New 
Year’s Service in the North Shore Uni- 
tarian Society, Port Washington, N. Y., 
three fifteen-minute speeches on “K 
Liberal Looks at His Church” were given 
by church members of whom one was a 
lawyer, one a businessman, and one a 
teacher. . . FRAMINGHAM SUC. 
CESS: Under the guidance of Rev. 
John O. Fisher the Framingham Plan to 
establish and maintain a home for dis- 
placed children in Germany has gone 
well over the initial $3,000 goal. 
NOMINATED: Rev. Grant A. Butler, 
minister of the First Unitarian Clturch, 
was nominated for the Des Moines 
Tribune 1947 community service award 
as one who has given outstanding and 
unselfish service to Des Moines during 
the past year. 


ONE-WOMAN CAMPAIGN: “A One- 
Woman Campaign for Czechoslovakia” 

is the title given Mrs. Robert F. Rummel, 
former chairman of the Long Beach Uni. 
tarian Women’s Alliance in front-page 
articles in the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram. In the past year she alone per- 
suaded each of fifty-six friends to send 
a package a month to a needy Czecho- 
slovakian child in addition to gifts sent 
to children “adopted” through the local 
church Alliance. 
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San Diego Church Hits New Mark 


During the past three years 240 new 
members have joined the Unitarian 
Church in San Diego, Cal., raising total 
membership to 407. Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, minister of the church since 1945, 
attributes this outstanding growth to two 
general policies followed by the church 
during the past three years: The ex- 
panding program of church activities; 
and the direct invitation to membership 
from the pulpit every Sunday and 
through the mails. Mr. Samsom’s analy- 
sis of these policies follows in part: 

“First in importance and effectiveness 
has been the expanding program of the 
church. It has been the goal of the 
minister and trustees of the church to 
provide a program of activities for every 
age-group, so that theoretically a child 
born to a family in the church may find 
at every stage of its life a place in the 
life of the church. . . . Every one of six 
new groups in the church has been effec- 
tive in adding to church membership, 
for in each one the importance of mem- 
bership in the parent church is con- 
stantly stressed by minister and leaders. 

“Second has been the direct invitation 


to membership, from the pulpit every 
Sunday and through the mails. Attend- 
ants at church are invited to sign mem- 
bership applications and the nature of 
membership in a liberal church is ex- 
plained each Sunday during the service. 
Visitors are urged to sign the guest 
register, each receives the following 


week a letter from the minister, enclos- 


ing John Booth’s Introducing Unitar- 
tanism. . . . Each Christmas Sunday all 
those who have joined during the past 
year are formally welcomed into the 
church. . . . When a person joins the 
church and is voted upon by the Board 
of Trustees, he receives an ‘engraved 
membership certificate and a copy of 
Together We Advance with the compli- 
ments of his church. 

“The advertising of the church con- 
sists of two column-inches in the Satur- 


day papers . . . but the church has had 
no radio program of its own. Sunday 
sermons are printed monthly . . . and 


are widely spread in the community by 
means of the mails. . . . The system of 
contact with new and prospective mem- 
bers has been managed thus far with 
only a half-time secretary. . . .” 


Rapid Growth in San Antonio 


Two years ago last December when 
the Unitarian Church of San Antonio 
was formed, the church owned no prop- 
erty, had no place of its own for holding 
meetings or services, had no Sunday 
school, had only forty-five members, 
maintained a Women’s Alliance of only 
fifteen members and was gathering fifty- 
five persons together each Sunday. 

Today an average of 100 persons 
come each Sunday, many of them twice 
on that day, to the church property at 
217 Pershing Street. The chapel there 
has a capacity of 125. A church school 
staffed with four teachers and a nursery 
school supervised by the mothers meet 
in the two Sunday school rooms. The 
finished basement is suitable for junior 
church and social meetings of the 
Women’s Alliance of forty-eight mem- 
bers, a Fortnighter’s Group of thirty 
members and a college age group of 
about thirty members. : 

Comfortable living accommodations 
for the minister and his family are now 
_ owned, including a spacious kitchen 

which fills the needs of the church as 
well as the minister’s family. 

Church membership now totals 83 
and there is a mailing list of 140 indi- 
viduals, all of whom have shown a defi- 
nite interest in the church. 
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The San Antonio church contributed 
almost 200 per cent of its quota in the 
United Unitarian Appeal this year. “Our 
greatest asset,” asserted Rev. N. W. 
Lovely in a report to the Board of Trus- 
tees, “has been the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of individual members. . . 
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FASCISM IN AMERICA: A complete 


address delivered by Rey. Kenneth L. 
Patton, minister of the Wadison «Use 
tarian Society, as one of his regular 
Sunday radio series, was reprinted 
across the top of the editorial page in 
the Capital Times recently. His topic 
was: “Do the people of America really 
believe in Freedom?” a 


REDEDICATION: Close to 3,000 per- 
sons attended the Civil Rights and Re- 
ligious Freedom meeting held in Miami 
as part of the Rededication Week pro- 
gram there. Rev. Joseph Barth, presi- 
dent of the Dade County Civil Rights 
Council, presided. 


FIGHTS DISCRIMINATION: A stir 
was created when Rev. N. W.. Lovely, 
chairman of a group called “The Organ- 
ized Voters League” asked Mayor Alfred 
Callaghan of San Antonio that a Negro 
and a representative of organized labor 
be added to the local Freedom Train 
reception committee. The mayor ob- 
jected to being “forced” to do anything, 
a newspaper account reported. After 
the group left, Callaghan announced the 
appointment of a Negro physician to 
the committee. 


BENEFIT: Proceeds from the benefit 
luncheon and pageant, “Christmas on 
Beacon Hill,” held in December by the 
Unitarian Service Committee in Boston 
went to further the overseas relief of the 


USC. 


_ALL-CHURCH FORUM: Dr. Warren B. 


Walsh, widely known authority on 
Russia, and professor of Russian history 
at Syracuse University, spoke at an All- 
Church forum held by the Unitarian 
Church in Syracuse December 2. 


CHILDREN’S CHOIR: Music in the Wichita, Kan., church for the past five years | 


has been provided by a children’s choir in which no singer is more than fifteen 

years old. Instituted by Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, the choir provides solos, proces- 

sionals and anthems for the regular services and special programs are given for 
ye . Christmas and Easter. 
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Seventy friends and associates of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot attended a testimonial 
dinner in Boston on Jan. 13, honoring 
him on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his becoming an officer of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Because he was the first and last 
full-time president of the AUA ever to 
act as chairman at regular meetings of 
the board (since his administration the 


actual presiding has been done by a 


layman), it was thought fitting to give 
him a gavel as a memento, carrying the 
inscription, “To Samuel Atkins Eliot in 
recognition of fifty years of service to 
the American Unitarian Association.” 
The presentation, which was made by 
President Frederick May Eliot, climaxed 
a “family” evening honoring the eighty- 
six-year-old ex-president who became an 
officer of the Association in 1898. 


William Roger Greeley, former presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
acted as toastmaster; and nostalgic 
recollections of turn-of-the-century at- 
mosphere and anecdotes were given by 
Charles O. Richardson, former chairman 
of the A.U.A. Board; Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of the Church of Our Saviour in 
Brooklyn (the church which “Dr. Sam” 
left when he accepted the position as 
secretary of the Association in 1898) ; 
F. Stanley Howe, head of the Orange, 
N. J., Memorial Hospital; Judge Law- 
rence G. Brooks, chairman of the Board 
of Directors; and by “Dr. Sam” himself. 

Reaching into his own wealth of 
memory, “Dr. Sam” remembered the 
campaigning days when he and Dr. 
“Maxwell Savage used to spend their 
Sunday evenings holding meetings of 
enthusiastic liberals which resulted in 
the founding of some of the present 
churches of the New York metropolitan 
area. 


LEGISLATION URGED: In a resolu- 
tion passed in November by members of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Congress was urged to pass 
legislation enforcing recommendations 
for “the abolition of discrimination and 
legal segregation, and for the adequate 


| protection of the civil rights of the in- 


. 
: 
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dividual” made in the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 


_ ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE: Over two 


! 


thousand visitors, headed by Maine’s 
Governor Hildreth, toured eight local 
-historic mansions during the annual 


~ open house observance sponsored by the 


d 
q 
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First Congregational Church (Unita- 
rian) of Kennebunk. 
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‘Dr. Sam’ Honored 


At the testimonial dinner Jan. 13, given for Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, ee of 


the American Unitarian Association, were — seated: Mrs. Lawrence G. Brooks, 


“Dr. Sam,” William Roger Greeley. Standing: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. 


Dana McLean Greeley. 


PRIZE WINNER: A sermon by Rev. 
Charles C. G. Manker of El Paso, read 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
recently by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, the 
Nobel Prize scientist, was selected as the 
“Sermon of the Month” in the Annual 
Churchman Award. . . . CHAPLAIN: 
Rev. Roydon C. Leonard of Windsor was 
recently appointed Protestant chaplain 
of the Vermont State Prison. He spends 
two days a week with the prisoners con- 
ducting Bible classes, choir rehearsals, 
Sunday services and other rehabilitation 
work and several evenings a week visit- 
ing the prisoners in their cells. Much of 
Mr. Leonard’s time is spent working 
with ministers of all denominations in 
the interests of men on parole. 


MEADVILLE NOTICE: A notice from 
President Wallace W. Robbins, of Mead- 
ville Theological School, reads: “All 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from the Meadville Theological 
School who enrolled prior to October 
1944 must complete their final work for 
that degree no later than July 1, 1949. 
After that date all candidates for the 
degree must meet the qualifications now 
in force and set forth in the Meadville 
Announcement.” 


INTERRACIAL CHURCH: The Rev- 
erend Lewis A. McGee, former Negro 
Army chaplain, announced recently the 
formation of the first Chicago church to 
be started as an interracial venture. The 
congregation at present consists of five 
white and twenty Negro families and 
meets at the Unitarian Abraham Lin- 
coln Center, Chicago, but plans to have 
its own building soon. It will be known 
as the Free Religious Association, a Uni- 
tarian group. 


TOYS, BOOKS: Working closely with 
the Home Service Committee, the Gen- 
eral Alliance Service Committee recently 
distributed to all Unitarian churches a 
poster appealing for toys and books 
which are to be used at the Farm Labor 
Center in Harlingen, Texas, for migrant 
workers and their families. 


FOOD COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: 
Mayor C. Henry Bloom of Rockford, IIl., 
recently appointed Rev. Jack Mendel- 
sohn, Jr., chairman of a committee 
representing religious, labor, govern- 
mental and civic organizations. The 


committee was established for the pur- 


pose of directing the local food conser- 
vation efforts.... BIGGEST CAN- 
VASS: In one Sunday afternoon the 
workers and callers for the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge collected $11,000 in pledges, the 
largest amount ever pledged on the first 
day of such a canvass in the parish. 


50TH: Dr. Henry H. Saunderson cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the ministry recently. 


CANDLELIGHT: A record crowd of 
nearly 1,000 persons attended the Christ- 
mas candlelight service in Newburyport. 
The service is a traditional event started 
in 1923 by the Rev. Laurence Hayward, 
who has been minister at the First Re- 
ligious Society of Newburyport since 


1905. 


INSTALLATIONS: Rey. J. Harold 
Hadley in Hudson, Mass... . Rev. 
Orrin L. Kosme in Newton Centre, Mass. 
. . . Rev. Harry B. Scholefield in Phila- 


delphia. 
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Directors Meet — 
The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association held its regu- 
lar quarterly meeting on Wednesday, 
January 14, at 25 Beacon Street. In 
addition to ordinary routine business 
some specific personnel questions were 
considered. It was with deep regret that 
the resignation of Dr. Ernest Caldecott 
as Regional Vice-President for the 
Pacific Coast and member of the Board 
was accepted. The Board also learned 
with regret of the acceptance by the 
Executive Committee of the resignation 
of the Rev. G. Richard Kuch as Asso- 
ciate Director of Youth Work. 

As part of a new plan for increased 
cooperation between the Association and 
American Unitarian Youth, but recog- 
nizing the autonomy of American Uni- 
tarian Youth, upon nomination by the 
president seconded by Mr. David Parke, 
president of AUY, it was voted that the 
Rey. Clifton G. Hoffman, presently dean 
of students at the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and in process of 
receiving fellowship with the American 
Unitarian Association, be appointed as 
Director of Youth Education. 

It was voted to draft a resolution com- 
mending the work of the Rev. Lon Ray 
‘Call in the establishing of new churches. 
Also, to refer a resolution offered by 
Mr. Greeley for the Annual Awards 
‘Committee back to said committee for 
further study and amplification. 

The May Meetings, it was voted, will 
‘be held this year during the week of 
May 23-27, and the annual meeting of 
tthe Association itself on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Wednesday afternoon and all day 
"Thursday. At the same time the Board 
approved the recommendation of the 
Program Committee that the General 
‘Conference meeting of the Association 
‘be held in Portland, Oregon, in 1949. 


It was voted that the report of the 
‘Commission on Planning and Review 
vas edited by the Commission itself be 
referred to the Division of Publications 
for publication in consultation with the 
‘Chairman of the Commission. 

Upon motion by the president it was 
‘voted to adopt a resolution on Civil 
‘Rights in general commendation of the 
report of the President’s Committee on 
‘Civil Rights and urging the churches to 
-give their attention to this report. 

Following the instructions of the Gen- 
eral Conference in October and the ap- 
pointment of eight members by the 
“Moderator to serve on the Commission 
on Church Union, the Board elected Mr. 
Dwight H. Allen, Mr. William Roger 
‘Greeley, and Mrs. George W. Pieksen to 
‘serve as additional members of this 
Commission to meet with a similar com- 
~mission from the Universalist Church of 
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America. It was voted to appropriate 
$1,000 within the present budget to 
defray the expenses of this Commission. 

It was further voted to refer to the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
the question of the proper dissolution of 
the Free Church Fellowship and the 
preservation of its findings and achieve- 
ments. 

After considerable discussion relevant 
to the future of The Christian Register, 
and again carrying out instructions of 
the General Conference in Washington, 
it was voted to appoint a Christian 
Register Committee for the study of a 
long-range plan, as follows: Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Chairman, Rev. Everett 
M. Baker, Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, Mr. Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, Mr. David B. Parke, Mrs. George 
W. Pieksen, Mr. Dwight S. Strong, and 
Rev. Jacob Trapp. 

It was voted to purchase a tract of 
land in Arlington, Va., for the erection 
of a new church provided the new Arl- 
ington Fellowship and All Souls’ Church, 


Washington, concur in this matter. 


Resolutions 


By vote of the Annual Meeting in May, 
1947, the By-laws of the American Unitarian 
Association were amended to allow an in- 
terval of two months between the final date 
for filing resolutions or other matters with 
the Business Committee and the date of the 
Annual Meeting in the same year. Further- 
more, upon recommendation of the General 
Conference in Washington, extra ‘time will be 
allowed for the business of the Association 
in May, 1948, and the first session of the 


Annual Meeting is scheduled for Tuesday eve-. 


ning, May 25. To be presented for action 
by the 1948 Annual Meeting, resolutions 
bearing the names and addresses of their 


sponsors, must, therefore, be filed with the 


Secretary of the Business Committee not 


later than Thursday, March 25, 1948. 

Article VII, Section 6, of the By-laws of 
the Association, reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any annual, biennial, or special 
meeting of the Association (except such mat- 
ters as are provided for in these By-laws), 
and, except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been presented 
to the Business Committee at least two 
months prior to the meeting shall be con- 
sidered.” , 


A. U. A. Nominees 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee lists below the nominees 
for election at the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 25, 1948. 


MODERATOR 


George Dinsmore Stoddard, Litt.D., LL.D., 

L.H.D., Urbana, Ill. 

Dr. Stoddard’s nomination was also en- 
dorsed by the General Conference, October 
15, 1947. 

President of the University of Illinois and 
recently characterized by Time as “one of the 
fastest rising men in U. S. education.” Past 
Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and former Dean of the Graduate 
College of the University of Iowa. Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New 
York, 1942-1946. Chairman, U. S. Educa- 
tion Mission to Japan and responsible for many 
democratic reforms in Japanese education. 
One of the five U. S. Delegates to UNESCO 
and appointed to its Executive Board, as the 
American representative, during the recent 
Mexico City Conference. Author of many 
well-known volumes on psychology and edu- 
cation. Dr. Stoddard’s research into “the 
meaning of intelligence” has produced the 
revolutionary conclusion that the I.Q. is not 


The Ooth Anniversary af. Christ Churches Doreen ( Uae will be cele-— 


brated during the first week of this month beginning with an historical sermon by — 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, minister of the church. An historical exhibit will be open 
the rest of the week. The celebration will be climaxed by a service on Feb. 8 to 


be conducted by officers of the Laymen’s League. The Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees will present an anniversary gift to the church on that day. . 
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ment. An active Unitarian, Dr. Stoddard de- 
livered the Ware Lecture in 1946. 
NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS TO SERVE 
FOR ONE YEAR 
Rev. Edwin Burdette Backus, D.D., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renominated for third term of one year. 


_ Vice-President and Member of the Executive 


Board, Western Unitarian Conference. Mem- 
ber, Advisory Council, A.U.A. Division of 
Churches, and Chairman, Committee on Ex- 
tension and Maintenance. Past Director, 
American Unitarian Association, Pacific Coast, 
lowa and Western Unitarian Conferences. 
Minister of All Souls Unitarian Church, In- 
dianapolis, since 1938, and active in civic 
organizations. 
John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Renominated for second term of one year. 
Unitarian activities: Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, and President of First Unitarian 
Church of Oklahoma City, 1944-48; Past 
President, Southwestern Unitarian Conference; 
Member, Unitarian Laymen’s League Council, 
1947-50; Member, Advisory Council, A.U.A. 
Division of Publications. Assistant to Sales 
Promotion (Manager, Oklahoma Publishing 
Co. Chairman, Community Chest Publicity, 
six years, and long active in civic and welfare 
organizations. 
Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, Mass. 
Renominated for third term of one year. 
Member, Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. Former Chair- 
man, Board of Assessors, First Congrega- 
tional Society in New Bedford (Unitarian). 
President and Treasurer, Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford. Director, Second National 
Bank of Boston. Trustee: Massachusetts 
Foundation, St. Luke’s Hospital, Swain School 
of Design and other institutions. 


Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. 

Minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, since 1941, and formerly minister of* 
the Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
1937-1941. Member, Unitarian Commission 
on World Order. Chairman, Montreal Civil 
Liberties Association and a member of the 
boards of The Peoples Forum of Montreal 
and the Mental Hygiene Institute. For four 
years Mr. Cameron was one of the governors 
of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
and he has served on the boards of the 
Prisoners’ Aid and Welfare Association and 
Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees. 

Leonard Hunting, Tacoma, Wash. 

During residence in Arizona Mr. Hunting 
joined the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship and later became active in the 
local churches of Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. He is now Chairman of the 
Religious Education Committee and a mem- 
ber of the 100 Member Campaign Committee 
of the First Unitarian Church of Tacoma and 
was a member of the Northwest Summer 
Conference Committee for 1947. He has 
held ‘positions as principal of High Schools, 
directed a migratory labor camp in Arizona 
under the Farm Security Administration, and 
spent four years in San Francisco as Assistant 
Chapter Manager and Director of Fund Rais- 
ing with the American Red Cross. Present 
Executive Secretary, Tacoma Community 
Council. 


» Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
Active in the First Unitarian Church of 
Richmond, 1929-1936, and from 1942 to the 


present During residence in Washing- 
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ton, 1936-1942, Mr. Johnson was Treasurer 
of All Souls’ Church for three years, subse- 
quently a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees and co-ordinator for the Maryland- 
Virginia area in the 1941 United Appeal 
Campaign: Formerly president of the Rich- 
mond Church, Mr. Johnson is at present a 
member of the Board of Stewards and has 
just completed a three-year term on the 
Middle Atlantic States Council. Also active 
in city affairs, having served as an officer of 
the club which has been responsible for 
adoption of the City Manager form of gov- 
ernment. Staff Supervisor in Accounting and 
Statistical Work for the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 


John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Renominated for third term of one year. 


Service in the First Unitarian Society, Salt 


Lake City, over a number of years has in- 
cluded the offices of Trustee, Chairman of 
Finance Committee, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Member, A.U.A. Advisory Council, Division 
of Churches. Manager, Salt Lake City 
Agency, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Present activities include: Presi- 
dent, Family Service Society; Member, Budget 
Committee and Executive Committee of 
the Community Chest; Regional Manager 
for the Manager’s Association of Life Under- 
writers in his territory; Associate Editor 
of the Manager’s Magazine of Hartford, Conn. 


Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Past president and a present member of 
the Board of Trustees, First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia. Associate Professor of Ac- 
counting, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. For 
many years a member of the executive board 
of the Valley Forge Council Boy Scouts of 
America and formerly chairman of the Cub 
Committee and of the Camping Committee. 
For two years served as president of the 
Rutledge Parent-Teachers Association and 
for several years as member and president 
of the Rutledge Borough Council. 


William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 

Renominated for “second term of one year. 
Principal of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
and an active member of the First Unitarian 
Society of Exeter. Member, Advisory Coun- 
cil, A.U.A. Division of Education. Lieutenant 
Commander, US.N.R., during World War 
II, seeing active service and later instructing 
at the Air Combat Intelligence Officers’ School, 
Quonset Point, R. I. Director, Exeter Hos- 
pital Corporation. Author, Ports of Pisqua- 
taqua, a maritime history of New Hamp- 
shire, and of numerous articles. 

SIX DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS 

Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass. 

Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
on the A.U.A. Board of Directors, 1947-48, 
and a member of the Executive Committee. 
Former member, Council and Executive Com- 
mittee, Unitarian Laymen’s League. Former 
chairman of Every Member Canvass; former 
member of Standing Committee and of Church 
Council, Church of the Unity, Springfield. 
Dean of the Institute of International Re- 
lations at Ferry Beach, 1947. Formerly Senior 
Field Secretary, program of collaboration, 
World Peace Foundation and Foreign Policy 


Association. Mr. Allen is in the insurance 

business. 

Rev. Everett Moore Baker, D.D., Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


Renominated director for second term of 
three years. Dean of Students, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. President, 
United Unitarian Appeal. Chairman, Ad- 
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visory Council, Division of Publications at 
the present time and formerly Executive Vice- 
President of the A.U.A., 1937-1942. President, 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, 1944-1946. Minis- 
ter, Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1929-1937, and First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 1942-1946. While 
in Cleveland, Dr. Baker served as trustee of 
numerous educational and social welfare or- 
ganizations, both local and national. He con- 
tinues as a member of the Proctor Academy 
Board of Trustees. 


Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, Bloomington, Ill. 
Renominated director for three years. 
Elected for one year by the Annual Meeting 
of 1947 to fill a vacancy. Member, Western 
Unitarian Conference Board. Member, Ad- 
visory Council, A.U.A. Division of Churches. 
Past Chairman of the Board, Unitarian Church 
of Bloomington. Member, National Board 
of the League of Women Voters, and former 
president of the Illinois League. Member, 
Illinois State Senate, eight years. Cited in 
1945 by Illinois Conference of Social Welfare 
for her contribution to the cause of social 
welfare legislation. 
Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

Renominated director for second term of 
three years. Minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of St. Louis since 1945. Present presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministers Association 
and chairman of the Editorial Committee of 
the A.U.A. Division of Publications. Earlier 
pastorates in Bedford and Grafton, Mass., 
were followed by five years as minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
during which period Dr. Clark became a 
leader in the service of the community. 
Mrs. Alwyn K. Evans, Berkeley, Calif. 

Present Unitarian offices: Member, Board 
of Directors, Starr King School for the Minis- 
try; General Alliance Regional Vice-President 
for the Pacific Coast Area. Previous Uni- 
tarian offices: Member, Board of Directors, 
Pacific Coast Conference; President, Associate 
Alliance of Northern California; President, 
Women’s Alliance of Berkeley; Member, Board 
of Trustees, First Unitarian Church of Berke- 
ley, for six years. Director, Executive Board 
of Mobilized Women of Berkeley, a welfare 
organization with special interest in minority 
groups and child welfare, and its President, 
1943-45. Member, Women’s Town Council, 
sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. 

Roman L. Hruska, Omaha, Nebr. 

President and member of Board, Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association. Member, Board of Trus- 
tees, First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
through several terms and past Chairman. 
General law practice in Omaha since 1929. 
Member of the State and National Bar Asso- 
ciations. Appointed County Commissioner to 
fill a vacancy in 1944 and elected to that 
office for a four-year term in 1946. National 
Vice-President and Counsel of Western Bo- 
hemian Fraternal Association. Member of 
State Advisory Committee to the Board of 
Control by appointment of Governor. Mem- 
ber, Governor’s Citizens’ Road Committee. 
Chairman, Douglas County Chapter, National 
Polio Foundation. Member, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Omaha Community Chest. 

SIX DIRECTORS FOR ONE YEAR 
Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass., to represent 
all societies and agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent 
members which are dedicated to the social 
expression of religion. 

Renominated for second term of one year. 
Associate Director, Greater Boston Community 
Council. Member, National Conference of 
Social Work, the American Association of 
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Group Workers, the National Association for 
the Study of Community Organization, the 
Health and Welfare Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., New York City and the faculty of the 
School of Social Work of Brown University. 
Member, Unitarian Service Committee and 
Chairman of the Home Service, 1943-46. 
Member of the Vestry and Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Week Day Ministry, King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 
Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y., to rep- 
resent all schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional agencies of primary interest to the 
Association or its constituent members. 
Renominated for second term of one year. 
Professor of Russian History and Chairman 
of the Board cf Russian Studies at Syracuse 


University. Member, Advisory Councils, 
A.U.A. Division of Education and Publica- 
tions. Past Unitarian offices: Director, 


Y.P.R.U.; Laymen’s League Council, 1943- 
46; Board of Trustees and President, May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse; A.U.A. delegate 
to the Cleveland Conference on the Peace. 
Member, American Historical Association and 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Author; editor, lecturer and consultant 
to various Federal agencies. 
Rev. Fred I. Cairns, Needham, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministers Association. 
Renominated by the Executive Committee 
of the U.M.A. for second term of one year. 
Member, A.U.A. Executive Committee and 
Editorial Committee, Division of Publica- 
tions. Minister, First Parish in Needham 
since 1944. Author of Unitarian pamphlets 
and of the book, God Can Wait, published by 
the Beacon Press. Formerly chairman of 
educational and welfare committees in the 
State of Arkansas and minister of Presby- 
terian churches in jthat state and in Texas, 
until becoming minister of the Unitarian 
Congregational Church at El Paso, 1941-44. 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo., to 
represent the General Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women. 
Renominated by the Alliance Board for 
second term of one year. President of the 
General Alliance, of which she was previously 
Director for four years and a member of the 
Executive Committee for two years. Past 
president of the St. Louis Alliance, and for 
eight years a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, First Unitarian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Member, Advisory Council, A.U.A. Division of 
Publications. Active participant in community 
organizations, including the St. Louis Board of 
Civil Liberties Committee, the Humane Society 
of Missouri, and the South Side Day Nursery. 
Mrs. Pieksen is a native of New York City 
and widely acquainted in the United States 
and Canada through extensive travel. 


Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass., to repre- 
sent the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Nominated by the Executive Committee 
of the Laymen’s League for the one-year 
term. President, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Member, A.U.A. Program Committee. Secre- 
tary, Committee on Peace Day in the United 
Nalions. Delegate for five years to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. 
Immediate past moderator for four years and 
past trustee for three years, First Parish 
Church in Dorchester. Member of Second 
Church, Boston. Executive Secretary, Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union and former 
president of Boston Boys Workers Conference. 
David B. Parke, Buffalo, New York, to 
represent the American Unitarian Youth. 
Renominated by the A.U.Y. Board for the 
second term of one year. National A.ULY. 
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President, 1947-48, to which office he is de- 
voting his full time by postponing the work 
of his college year. In the summer of 1947, 
a member of the AUY-USC work-camp in 
Europe and an AUY delegate to the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship Conference in 
Switzerland. Past offices in the National 
A.U.Y.: Treasurer, 1944-46; Vice-President 
and Chairman, United Appeal Committee, 
1946-47; Personnel Committee, 1947. Stu- 
dent at Antioch College. 

Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
Sanford Bates 
Irving D. Dawes 
Mrs. Kenneth McDougall 
Frederic G. Melcher 
Tracy M. Pullman 
Thaddeus B. Clark, ex officio, representing 

the Unitarian Ministers Association 
David B. Parke, ex officio, representing the 

American Unitarian Youth 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, representing 

the General Alliance 
Dwight S. Strong, ex officio, representing the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman 

Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, di- 
rectors and committees shall be published at 
least ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent society, 
and such nominations when reported to the 
Secretary of the Association not less than sixty 
days prior to the date of the meeting at which 
they are to be voted upon shall be placed 
upon tthe official ballot for said meeting.” 

The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will be held on Tuesday, 
May 25, 1948. : 


CALLS: 
were accepted by Unitarian ministers: 
Rev. Eric A. Ayer to the Universalist 
Church, Milford, Mass. . . . Rev. J. 
Robert Bath, to Grafton, Mass. . . . Rev. 
Edward A. Cahill to Nashua, N. H.... 
Rev. Herman H. Geertz to Norwell, 
Mass. . . . Rev. Robert S. Steven to the 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence. .. . 
Ministers accepting calls to Federated 
Churches, are: Rev. Guy Mossman to 
Berlin, Mass., and Rev. Arthur A. Wal- 
lace to Dublin, N. H. 


APPOINTMENT: With the approval 
of the Meadville Board Executive Com- 
mittee, Rev. Wallace W. Robbins has 
accepted an appointment as associate 
dean of the University of Chicago chapel 
in addition to his regular duties as presi- 


dent of the theological school. 
LECTURE SERIES: The January 


Lowell Institute lectures in Boston were 
given in January by Alexander Szent- 
Ivanyi, Deputy Bishop and Ecclesiastical 
President of the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church, Past Member of the Hungarian 
Parliament and President of the Liberal 
Party of Hungary. He spoke on “Vital 
Problems of Eastern Europe.” 


The following recent calls 


Active Christmas for 
Benevolent Fraternity 


Christmas activities of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches for the 
year 1947 reached an all-time high for 
the various agencies, supervised and di- 
rected by this missionary arm of the 
Unitarian churches of the Greater Bos- 
ton area. 


A total of twenty-four parties was 
sponsored by the North End Union, the 
Bulfinch Place Chapel and the Barnard 
Memorial located in Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. The number of children and 
adults participating directly in these 
parties was 1,500; the number partic- 
ipating indirectly is not available, but 
according to Rev. Robert B. Day, execu- 
tive director, honorable mention should 
be made of the following, all of whom 
made generous contributions of time, 
labor and money: 


Wellesley College Christian Associa- 
tion; Christ Church (Episcopal), Cam- 
bridge; First Unitarian, Church, Wav- 
erley; Volunteer Service Bureau, C. of 
S. A.; Firnabank Club (First National 
Bank); Katherine Dell Secretarial 
School, Brookline; Boston _Newspaper- 
men’s Post, V. F. W. 


In addition to the above, a wide- 
spread distribution of baskets of food 
and flowers and gifts to 344 persons, 
was made by the Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion, which received support from the 
King’s Daughters of Concord, Lend-a- 


“Hand of Walpole, Lend-a-Hand of Tre- 


mont Street, Boston, and the Peabody 
Circle of King’s Daughters. Bulfinch 
Place Chapel sent out Christmas din- 
ners for three large families and twelve 
individuals. 


AUTHOR: When Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
compiler of Albert Schweitzer: An An- 
thology, spoke in Dallas recently, the 
Public Library featured a picture of Dr. 
Joy with the book, and the author was 
interviewed over the local radio station. 
Cokesbury’s Book Store devoted one of 
its windows for a week to a display of 
the new Schweitzer book, and Dr. Joy 
autographed books at the store. 


APPOINTED NON-RESIDENT MINIS- 
TER: The Reverend William Gaskin, 
now studying for a Ph.D. at the school — 
of religion, University of Iowa, has been — 
named non-resident pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Moline, Ill. This is the © 
first time in some years that this church — 
has had a minister of its own... . In 
addition to his work at Goddard College, — 
Rev. Skillman Myers is serving as in- 
terim minister at Littleton, N. H. 


Real Hits New Stride 


Last three weeks show rapid speed-up 
as quotas are met and oversubscribed 


CHURCH AFTER CHURCH throughout the United States and Canada is subscribing 
and oversubscribing 1947-48 United Unitarian Appeal shares. Their contributions 
are accompanied by telegrams, letters and word of mouth comment which indicate 
a spirit of powerful determination. Over the desks of the Appeal staff in an in- 
creasing flood come enthusiastic reports and pledges of support like the following, 
which are typical of these coast-to-coast endorsements of the accelerated Unitarian 


Advance made possible by the Appeal: 


“We aren’t concerned with hitting 
100 per cent of our share. All we’re con- 
cerned with is how much over 100 per 
cent we'll go this year.” (St. Louis) ; 
“Enclosed please find our check. . . 
for our full share in the Appeal. We 
wish you every success... .” (Ham- 
burg, N. Y.); “Look to Dallas, which 
has always gone over the top in previous 
years, to do it again!” (Dallas) ; 
“Here is our share. . . . Good Luck!” 


(Wilton Centre, N. H.); “We shall meet - 


our full share. . . . count on us.” (San 
José, Cal.) ; “We accept and will over- 
subscribe our share. .. .” (Pittsburgh) ; 
“Tulsa is strongly behind the Appeal. 
. . - and will substantially exceed its 
share.” (Tulsa); “Here is our 100 per 
cent endorsement of the Appeal.” (Will- 
mar, Minn.) 

“. . . If the Unitarian message and 
Unitarian service are to be carried be- 
yond our own doorstep, . . . we must 
support the Appeal.” (Toronto, On- 
tario); “Enclosed . . . the contribution 
of our church . . . which exceeds our 
quota by 22 pef cent.” (Geneseo, Illi- 
nois); “If you believe that ours is a 
faith the world needs, you'll be glad of 
the Appeal.” (Seattle); “Over the top, 
early and enthusiastically!” (Angora, 
Minn.); “People need a responsible 
sensible religion in place of the one 
they are losing. This is our oppor- 
tunity.” (New Orleans). 

“Herewith our full share—and more.” 
(Keokuk, Ia.) ; “Enclosed is our check 

. which is the total amount sug- 
gested to our church. . . .” (Hubbard- 
son, Mass.); “Look to us to do our 
part.” (Memphis); “You may rest 
assured that we here in San Antonio 
will be greatly disappointed if we do 
not more than materially exceed 200 per 
cent of the quota... .” (San Antonio) ; 
“Enclosed please find our trustee’s check 
. . . Covering our congregation’s full 
share in the 1947-48 Appeal.” (Kala- 
-mazoo). 

“Enclosed is our check . . . complet- 
ing our full share in the 1947-48 United 
Unitarian Appeal.” (Moline, Ill.) ; “The 
1947-48 Appeal deserves maximum sup- 
port. We are happy to share fully in 


: 
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it.” (Westwood, Mass.); “Oklahoma 
City over the top in one Sunday! We 
are behind you all the way!” (Okla- 
homa City); “We are strongly behind 
the Appeal, as always. You can de- 
pend on us!” (Cleveland, First Uni- 
tarian Church); “We believe in the 
Appeal and the Unitarian advance it 
makes possible. We are glad to contri- 
bute our full share.” (Cleveland, West 
Shore Unitarian Church.) 


“I want you to know that I am mak- 
ing a silent personal pledge to give five 
per cent of my earnings to your work 
for the coming year. . . . Perhaps at a 
later date I may be able to give more. 
. . - How very deeply I value my mem- 
bership and all I receive from the 
Church.” (A Georgia member of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship). 


CAHILL TO NASHUA: In January, 
Rev. Edward A. Cahill, former associate 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, took up his duties as parish min- 
ister in Nashua, N. H. He had been a 
member of the administrative staff of 
the USC since 1943, and was widely 
known as a speaker on relief subjects all 
over the United States and Canada. A 
year ago he returned from a tour of 
duty of USC projects overseas, spending 
four months in England, France, Switz- 
erland and Czechoslovakia. His previous 
pastorates had been in Clinton, Hyde 
Park and Chelmsford, Mass. 


RECRUITED: According to an item in 
the Cleveland News, the West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church has recruited twenty lay- 
men to act as associate ministers who are 
to visit ten families of the church three 
times a year. 


RESTORATION: Because the famed 
old steeple on the First Parish Unitarian 
church in Duxbury, Mass., is in immed- 
iate need of repair, a Steeple Fund Com- 
mittee has been organized to secure 
financial support from the friends of the 
church for this purpose. ‘The spire, 
perhaps the best known landmark in 
Duxbury, was originally built in 1840. 


William W. Lewis and Rabbi 
Joseph Schimelman extend the hand of 
fellowship in Temple Israel, Portsmout 


Rev. 


INTER-FAITH: “We are all Semites at 
heart” was the subject for Rev. William 
W. Lewis’s sermon when the Portsmoyth 
Unitarian-Universalist Church held its 
first services in nearby Temple Israel. 
Changes in the heating plant of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church resulted 
in services being held on Sundays in 
the Jewish Synagogue this winter. 


RADIO: Rev. David Bruce Parker, 
minister of the Bangor Church, gave a 
special broadcast on Christmas Eve over ° 
Station WGUY. Weekly broadcasts 
are now scheduled for this church over 
the same station. .. . The Church of 
All Souls, New York, has announced that 
a new contract was signed with Radio 
Station WQXR for a second series of 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts conducted 
by Rev. Laurence I. Neale which began 
Jan. 4. The first series ended Dec. 28. 
. . . Rev. George N. Marshall has re- 
ceived word from the State Department 
that the Thanksgiving service broadcast 
from the Unitarian Church in Plymouth 
was carried to the world with several 
broadcasts beamed to Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America in eighteen 
languages. In addition, portions of the 
service were used in a special docu- 
mentary Thanksgiving program... . 
Every Thursday at 3:15 the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette’s new radio station will 
present a weekly program by Rev. 
Waldemar Argow, minister of the Cedar 
Rapids Unitarian Church. The broad- 
casts will be heard over KCRG and FM 
Station KCRK. 


NEW SCHOOL: The church in Tren- 
ton has inaugurated a new Sunday 
school. A detailed prospectus of three 
mimeographed pages was sent out to the 
church mailing list. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


es 


LOUIS CLAUS DETHLEFS 

Louis Claus Dethlefs (1883-1948) 
died of a heart attack very suddenly on 
January 3, 1948. The exertion of shovel- 
‘ing snow to get his car out of the garage 
proved too strenuous an exercise. So 
closed a career of forty years in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. A career marked by 
a quiet, unostentatious devotion to the 
parish ministry; a career which placed 
at the services of the churches, the in- 
sights of a sensitive spirit and the in- 
creasing wisdom of a mature mind. As 
a preacher, Dethlefs was above the aver- 
age and brought to his hearers the satis- 
faction of having been intellectually 
challenged and aroused to higher deter- 
minations. The great generosity of him- 
self and his time in his readiness to help 
a fellow minister or a church in any 
emergency was continued after he had 
officially retired. 


One of the wider contributions of Mr. 
Dethlefs’ ministry was represented by 
his service as Chaplain during the First 
World War, for which his parish in 
Medford granted him a leave of absence. 
His knowledge of German gave him a 
peculiar advantage in serving in the 
Army of Occupation. Here he was a 
valuable interpreter of the Army to the 
German people and the German people 


to the Army. 


Besides the parish in Medford, from 
which he retired in 1936 after a ministry 
of twenty-two years, he was also at 
Walpole, Mass., and Hyde Park, Mass. 


He leaves a widow and one son. 


FREDERIC GILL 

Frederic Gill was born in Kingston, 
Ont. in 1862 where he was brought up 
in the Methodist Church. Mr. Gill was 
truly a self-taught man and one who 
never considered that his education was 
completed. At the age of twelve, he 
left school to work in a piano manufac- 
turing firm. When the desire to enter 
the ministry took possession of him, he 
entered Meadville Theological School 
from which he graduated in 1892. He 
was immediately called to the Unitarian 
Church in Arlington, Mass., where he 
was ordained in the same year. He 
took advantage of the close proximity 
of the Harvard Divinity School to con- 
tinue his studies, particularly in the field 
of philosophy in which he came to be 
recognized by his colleagues as an au- 
thority, and they welcomed his insights 
in all their discussions. In spite of the 
tragedy of his home life—his wife was 
an invalid for most of their married 
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life—he served the church with utter de- 
votion for thirty-five years, finally re- 
signing and becoming Minister-Emeritus 
in 1927. During this long pastorate, Mr. 
Gill not only built up a strong church 
but also kept it constantly abreast ‘of 
the times. 


The very fact that Mr. Gill was able 
to keep his congregation constantly 
growing with him mentally and spirit- 
ually for so long a period of time is the 
greatest memorial to his ability and 
spirit. It takes a great man to remain 
a long time in one church. 


After a long illness, Mr. Gill died in 
Boston on November 17, in his eighty- 
sixth year. 


EDWIN MITCHELL SLOCOMBE 


Edwin Mitchell Slocombe died sud- 
denly at his home in Lexington, Mass., 
on November 18. With his passing from 
our immediate fellowship, we lost one 
of the men to whom one dares to apply 
the phrase, “true Christian.” His tender 
sympathy and utter integrity had a 
strength which did not let you go once 
you had come under its influence. There 
are few men among us to whom the 
service of worship, and particularly the 
pastoral prayer, meant more. In his 
prayers, he had the power not only of 
expressing in beautiful form the deepest 
moods and longings and hopes of peo- 
ple, but also of enabling them really to 
pray with him. It was this combina- 
tion of literary ability and real empathy 
of spirit which made him a true parish 
minister and writer. All through his 
life Mr. Slocombe kept in touch with 
all ages of people and especially with 
children, for whom he wrote on occasion. 


Mr. Slocombe was born in New 
Haven, Conn., in 1881. In 1904 he grad- 
uated from Cornell, and three years later 
received the degree of S. T. B. at the 
Harvard Divinity School. Immediately 
on graduation he was called to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Augusta, Me., where 
he was ordained September 17, 1907. 
After a pastorate of five years, he spent 
the next seven, until 1919, in Worcester, 
Mass. as minister of the Second Unita- 
rian Church. A short pastorate of three 
years in Ware, was followed by eight 
years, 1923-1931, as minister at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. His final church was at Lynch- 
burg, Va., where he ministered for nine 
years, 1932-41, and then retired to Lex- 
ington. He leaves his widow, three 
daughters, and one son. 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


World Parish 


The Church of the Larger Fellowship 
was inaugurated three years and four 
months ago in Eliot Hall—the Fellow- 
ship Chapel—at Unitarian Headquar- 
ters, Boston. That was September 12, 
1944, when there were twenty-two mem- 
bers. The purpose was to provide a 
really functioning church with a con- 
tinuous ministry for the benefit of per- 
sons of the liberal way in religion who 
were isolated in communities which 
lacked local Unitarian congregations. 


There have been gathered into the 
Fellowship since that day eleven hundred 


‘ persons, who with their households con- 


stitute a congregation of member-fami- 
lies of nearly thtee thousand. The 
Church was formed by the American 
Unitarian Association. Several hundred 
of these members have gone into places 
where there are Unitarian churches, 
some have died, a few have fallen away. 
But all these have been our members. 


Dynamic freedom, universal religion. 

They live in every state in the Union; 
in Canada, from New Brunswick to 
British Columbia; in Alaska, Mexico, 
the Canal Zone; in Japan, Korea, India 
and Hawaii; in South America and 
Europe; in New Zealand and Australia. 
To all of these and other places our com- 
munications are constantly sent, and 
from them come living letters of our 
spiritual fellowship of dynamic freedom, 
in the truth of a genuine universal 
religion, above sectarian exclusiveness, 
in spirit and purpose a parish which is 
the world. 

Our vital publications in great variety 
go in an unremitting stream to these 
members, including The Register; a 
letter each month from the Minister, and 
a message in The Register. Beside these 
things, there are many hundreds of per- 
sonal pastoral letters. The ministry is 
definitely to persons, whom to know and 
serve is the Minister’s great satisfaction. 
How you may join the Church 

You who are not members are invited 
to write to the Minister who will tell you 
how to unite with the Church. There is 
a simple Bond of Fellowship of living — 
purpose in the spirit of freedom and 
truth, and in the love which quickens fel- — 


- lowship in useful and reverent lives. One — 


makes a contribution for the services of — 
the Church, which are many and con- 
tinuous, and the Minister keeps in com: | 
munication with each member. = 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, 
Minister. 


The Church of the Larger Fellowship 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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From ‘The New York Times 


Noisy Rose Petal 
HE Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, 
minister of the First Unitar- 
ian Society of Madison, Wis., 
who resigned from the white race 
after having read “Kingsblood 
Royal” to become a colored man, 
filed a report recently in The 
Christian Register: “This has 
been a most disturbing experi- 
ence for one who in his youth 
was a classical example of the 
-most painful introversion and 
who intended spending a good 
deal of this year studying the 
history of mysticism.” 

What the Reverend Patton was 
referring to was the overwhelm- 
ing amount of publicity he was 
overnight subjected to. He had 
started his fateful sermon as he 
had done many Sundays in the 
past—expecting, the good rever- 
end says, the kind of stir a rose 
petal makes as it falls into the 
Grand Canyon. After that Sun- 
day, though, the letters poured 
in, as did the reporters, and after 
a week he felt as if he “had been 
pulled through a jagged knot- 
hol." “A small fortune,” he 

says, “in flash bulbs wasted on 
the most unphotogenic physiog- 
nomy out of captivity.”” And the 
reverend concludes: “Yea, truly 
anything can happen in this 
strange world.” 
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FOOTNOTE TO BROTHERHOOD: 
One Unitarian minister’s practical ex- 
periment in brotherhood — resigning 
from the so-called “white” race and join- 
ing the “human race” —is continuing to 
receive study from coast to coast. After 
Mr. Patton’s article appeared in the 
December Register, the press picked it 
up. Above is the comment published by 
the New York Times Book Review in its 
“People Who Read and Write” depart- 
ment. 


| BULLETIN: What is reported to be the 

first Unitarian observation of Christ- 
| mas south of the Rio Grande was cele- 
| brated in the Canal Zone last Decem- 
| ber, according to an article in the 
| Panama Star & Herald. Mr. E. C. 

Dunkelberg, lay minister of the Isth- 
} mian Unitarian church has announced 


that the Unitarian group is growing 


steadily. Advertisements in local 

newspapers are a regular feature of 
|-the group’s promotion efforts. Serv- 

ices are held Sundays in the Esther 
| Witkin USO, Balboa. 


TOLEDO MORALE: A new high in en- 
thusiasm has been recorded in _ the 
Toledo church at which Rev. Arthur W. 
Olsen is minister. Two straws in the 
wind: the group owns a wire recorder 
which is used every week to register the 
hour-long Sunday service. Shut-ins who 
missed the occasion may then hear the 
complete wire. On the future schedule 
is the purchase of its own power-print- 
ing press which will save the church at 
least $25 weekly in printing costs. 


MAIL 


(Continued from page 2) 


This survey was patterned 
basically after the one conducted a few 
years ago. Criticisms of the question- 
naire itself were expressed by several 
subscribers. For example, Martha H. 
Fletcher, of Boston, wrote that she was 
“not filling out the questionnaire which 
I received on The Christian Register be- 
cause I consider it unfair in the ob- 
viously biased manner in which the 
questions were phrased”* Readers must 
judge for themselves whether the above 
questions and following questions, which 
completed the questionnaire, were “ob- 
viously biased :” 

“T like the kind of Register now being 
published”—1,523 votes. “I don’t like 
the present Register” —112 votes. Quali- 


*Readers who study the questions asked 
in the questionnaire (all are reprinted in 
this article) will be interested in what 
purports to be an “analysis” of the ques- 
tionnaire that is being given wide cir- 
culation. This “report” on the ques- 
tionnaire appears as the lead editorial— 
under the heading “Unitarians are Sis- 
sies’”—in “TEAMWORK: Journal of the 
Universalist Ministerial Association.” 


“TEAMWORK” lists as one of its objectives. 


“a better informed Ministry.” The 
editor of “TEAMWORK” (Rev. Don- 
ald B. King, of Stockton, Ill.) “re- 
ports”: “The clique who have seized 
control of the Christian Register had the 
nerve to send out a questionnaire to the 
subscribers asking for their approval. It 
was leaded. The questions ran some- 
thing like this: ‘Do you approve of the 
dismissal of Fritchman or are you a 
Communist too?’ ‘Do you like our new 
editorial policy or are you a bigoted 
moron’? One might expect such a ques- 


tionnaire from the ones who wrote it, 


but what has happened to the Unitarian 
Ministry? No one has protested. Are 
they going to take it without a mur- 
mur?. . .” The Register suggests. that 
subscribers re-read the actual questions 
that were asked. As mentioned before, 
all the questions appear in the article 
above. 
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fied answers, neutral, or no opinion— 
227. 

“I read MORE pages than a year 
ago”—748 votes. “I read FEWER 
pages”—161. (An additional 268 wrote 
in that they read all pages, both a year 
ago and today; while 132 wrote in that 
they read the same number. The re- 
mainder expressed no opinion or, as new 
subscribers, said they had no basis of 
comparison with the past.) 

“T like the present practice of an em- 

phasis on freedom of expression by the 
fellowship as a whole, with a consequent 
variety of viewpoints”—1,447 votes. “I 
prefer the earlier practice of selecting 
articles and authors that harmonize with 
editorial page policy, in order to have 
contents ‘consistent’ throughout”—124 
votes. Qualified answers, neutral, or no 
opinion—291. 
(NOTE: On page 4 see the letter from 
Dr. Eldridge, who also has condemned 
this questionnaire, for an expression of 
a@ point of view held by some critics of 
the present Register—the critics who in- 
sist that the magazine be closed to writ- 
ers with whom they themselves disagree. 
One group of these critics demands, as 
mentioned above, that the magazine be 
closed to all writers who express any 
social or economic opinions; it wants 
the contents limited to “spiritual” ar- 
ticles, written from its own theological 
point of view. A different group de- 
mands that the magazine be closed to 
writers who fail to share its own particu- 
lar viewpoint in national and interna- 
tional politics.) 

“T prefer the present practice of hav- 
ing editorials by specialists in the various 
fields discussed”—1,398 votes. “I pre- 
fer the earlier practice of a one-man 
editorial page”—201 votes. Qualified 
answers, neutral, or no opinion—263. 
Again, many of these pointed out that, 
as new subscribers, they had no basis 
of comparison. 


Whatever the vote 
in a survey, there is still another “ballot 
box” for determining the people’s choice. 
That, of course, is the vote via the cir- 
culation department. In the fall of 1946 
the total paid circulation (subscriptions 
and bulk sales) was 7600. In the spring 
of 1947 this rose to 8400. As this is 
written subscriptions alone amount to 
more than 8400 and bulk sales average 
600 a month, or a total paid circulation 
exceeding 9,000. In view of the fact 
there are only some 40,000 Unitarian 
families (70,000 individual members in 
the country—the number has been grow- 
ing steadily for more than a decade), 
this is widely regarded as one of the 
highest “saturation” figures, relative to 
the size of its primary audience, of any 
subscription magazine. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Unitarian Workcamp Groups 
Prove Ability to Serve 


New Projects Planned for 1948 


by JOHN K. FINDLEY 


ADULTS FREQUENTLY underestimate the extraordinary abilities of youth. Again and 
again, through the years, the experience of Unitarian workcamps has provided 
fresh evidence of good natured, vigorous and level-headed accomplishments on the 


part of American youth. 


When given the opportunity to put 
their ideas into practice and channel 
their idealism into practical, socially 
useful projects, teen agers will produce. 
This has been proved by results of past 
workcamp projects sponsored by the 
Unitarian Service Committee in co- 
operation. with American Unitarian 
Youth. 

In the summer of 1947, a group of 
twenty-five fourteen-fifteen-year-old boys 
and girls gave up eight weeks of vaca- 
tion time to help improve the property 
of a summer camp in New Hampshire. 
The Boston Social Union, camp owners, 
wished to have the site improved in 
such a way as to make it possible to 
run the camp in future years as a fresh 
air camp for underprivileged children. 

Skeptics voiced disbelief in the ability 
of such a young group to undertake 
anything so ambitious as road building, 
electric wiring, painting, roofing and 
the many other things needed. At the 
end of the season, however, it was es- 
timated by the board of directors of 
the agency operating the camp, that 
the Unitarian workcampers had con- 
tributed about $7,000 worth of labor 
to the project. 


It is not always so easy to measure 
accomplishment in terms of dollars and 
cents. Sometimes accomplishment is 
a combination of a better understand- 
ing of race relations and happier 
patients, as in the case of campers of 
college age who volunteered last sum- 
mer for work in New York City’s ex- 
citing inter-racial hospital, Sydenham, 
or Rhode Island’s State Hospital for 
Mental Diseases at Howard. 


Accomplishment is never limited to 
either a service rendered to a com- 
munity or to an increase in knowledge 
on the part of the camper. It is al- 
ways a valuable and lasting mixture. 
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The tremendous importance of this pro- 
gram is well illustrated in the following 
brief excerpt of a letter. 


The letter was written by a resident 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia, to an Ameri- 
can girl who spent last summer in the 
Czechoslovakian Unitarian workcamp. 
In this case the greatest value seems to 
be a growth in international under- 
standing. 


“I suppose we gave you opportunity 
to see that hate against Western na- 
tionalities doesn’t exist,’ she wrote, 
“but, on the contrary, everybody who is 
anxious to live in peace and freedom 
will find hospitality with us. We de- 
sire to tolerate others within and out- 
side of our border. 

“We will work and improve our 
social and cultural standards and will 
join our friends in their endeavors and 
before all we wish to proclaim to the 
whole world: no more war! If you were 
bound for Europe some day, do remem- 


a 
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ber your old friends whose home will be 
your home.” | 
* This year will be the biggest year 
of Unitarian workcamps so far. Plans 
for expansion include employing a 
workcamp director who will be in charge 
of the overseas as well as the domestic 
camp program. More projects are be- 
ing planned than ever before and 
facilities will be provided for the in- 
clusion of more than 150 campers. 

This summer’s workcamps not only 
will enlist young Americans in the fight 
at home and abroad against ignorance, 
prejudice and poverty but will also offer 
a balanced program of work, education 
and recreation. 

Among the preliminary service op- 


‘portunities for youth volunteers to 


show practical application of Christian 
friendship is Sydenham Hospital in the 
Harlem section of New York City. Here, 
in America’s only private hospital that 
is completely inter-racial, including staff 
as well as patients, campers will work 
under professional direction as nurse’s 
aides, book cart operators, ward at- 
tendants, receptionists, social service per- 
sonnel and maintenance crew. 

The educational program will center 
about the problems of Harlem and the 
integration of cultural groups within 
that community and the city itself. 

To meet the need of additional per- 
sonnel so important in mental hospitals 
throughout the United States, students 
will return this summer to the State 
Hospital for Mental Diseases at Howard, 
R. I., or go to a similar institution in th 
Middle West. 

A survey of Mexican-American and 
Anglo relations in San Antonio, Tex., 
has been set up for college juniors and 
seniors majoring in sociology. Another 
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Fourteen fifteen-year-old members of the Greenfield Unitarian Work 
screen the porch of a building to be used in a children’s camp. 
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college-age workcamp will be the con- 
struction of a community center in a 
“shack town” area of Oklahoma City, 
where the program will concentrate on 
problems of that area. 

Senior workcamp projects include 
construction and maintenance work and 
expansion of present recreation facili- 
ties at the summer camp of the recrea- 
tional department of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the State Council 
of Michigan, C.1.0., at Port Huron, 
Mich. The educational program will 
emphasize the study of the labor move- 
ment. Two of the most interesting pro- 
posed construction projects will be the 
building of a dormitory, dining hall or 
dam at the Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tenn., and the construction 
of buildings for a camp for children of 
Southern workers in Blairsville, Ga. 

At Highlander Folk School, only full- 
time program of its kind in America 
operating on the pattern of the Danish 
folk schools, the educational program 
will include participation in some 
courses offered by the school to Southern 
union members and farmers. Campers 
also will have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in community programs reflect- 
ing the rich native folk art of the 
South, especially the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. 

At Blairsville, where jobs to be done 
include improving the road into the 
property, painting and general clearing 
of the area, campers will study prob- 
lems of the South with Don West, noted 
Georgia poet and teacher. Among the 
junior workcamp projects is the Bos- 
ton Social Union’s Camp Union at 


Greenfield, N. H., where young teen- 
agers’ work will include construction, 
development of nature trails, building 
repairs, maintenance and the building 
of an overnight camp-site. 


Miss 


erepta Ligon, a Catholic and a 
Wilburforce University student, was an 
attendant at the State Hospital for 


Mental Diseases Unitarian Workcamp 
t Howard, R. 1., in the summer of 1947. 


Reconstruction work overseas, where 
American youth contributed so ex- 
tensively last summer toward a sound 
program of international friendship, 
includes construction work and hospital 
service in Czechoslovakia, where camp- 


ers from the United States will join’ 


youth of other countries. 

Proposals for work in Poland are 
the construction of a youth center or 
hospital service. In France, campers 
will give child care and do maintenance 
work at St. Goin, the USC home for 
Spanish refugee children, and in the 
little Norman village of Les Andelys, 
where the USC sponsors a canteen for 
children during the school year. 


MINIATURE MARSHALL PLANS: An 
Associated Press nation-wide release in 
December stated, “While legislators 
legislate, miniature Marshall Plans al- 
ready are at work unofficially.” The 
article pointed out that the Unitarian 
Service Committee was the first to send 
medical missions composed of outstand- 
ing American specialists to Europe to 
help medical scientisis there. 
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UNSEEN GUEST: Contributions total- 
ing nearly $1,700 were received during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee for the “Un- 
seen Guest,” that smiling, grateful little 
girl on the holiday place mats, who typi- 
fies thousands of homeless, starving, 
ragged children of Europe. The gifts, 
numbering as many as thirty in a day, 
came from all over the United States 
from persons who humbly shared their 
bounteous blessings. 


USC CONTRIBUTION: The Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Unitarian Church recently 
contributed $1,219 in cash and $500 
worth of much-needed drugs to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. $888 was 
solicited by Mr. Robert L. Olson, a mem- 
ber of the church. 


APPOINTMENT: Miss Helen Fogg, 
former Red Cross hospital worker in the 
South Pacific and holder of the King’s 
medal for her contributions to the 
British War Relief Society, has been 
appointed director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee child care projects 
in Europe. 


Service Committee Cushions 


Aftermath of War in Europe 


The Unitarian Service Committee, 
while carrying on its extensive non-sec- 
tarian work abroad, has been able to 
help many stricken Unitarians. 

During the summer and winter of 
1946-1947, $10,000 worth of food was 
sent to the Unitarians in Hungary. Ship- 
ments included 200 cases of condensed 
sugared milk, 1,050 boxes of cheese, 
1,100 pounds of coffee, 4,400 pounds of 
sugar, 4,400 pounds of chocolate, 2,200 
pounds of vitamin-enriched powdered 
drinks, 2,400 pounds of sugar and 2,200 
pounds of margarine. 

On November 26, the USC also sent 
to Unitarians in Hungary, forty-eight 
bales of used clothing, one bale of new 
material to provide suits for ministers, 
two bales of used blankets, seven cases 
of used shoes, two barrels of milk pow- 
der and four cases of coffee. 

Within the first six months of 1947 
seventy-five bales of used clothing, three 
cases of used shoes and twenty-three 
boxes of food were shipped to Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarians in Roumania. 

Through CRALOG (Council of Relief 
Agencies Licensed to Operate in Ger- 
many) ten bales of clothing, three cases 
of shoes, as well as candy and sweetened 
cocoa recently were sent to Unitarian 
Communities at Frankfurt and Pforz- 
heim, Germany. 

Last winter, a case of fur coats and 
two bales of warm clothing were sent to 


the one remaining Unitarian community 
in Poland. 

Appreciation of the Unitarians in 
Europe for the food and clothing con- 
tributed by Americans has been ex- 
pressed in numerous letters received at 
USC international headquarters, 9 Park 
Street, Boston. 

“The consignment has given us extra- 
ordinary pleasure as it enables us to 
help many members of our congrega- 
tion,” Pfr. Clemens Taesler wrote from 
Frankfurt. “Our distress is very great 
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K. Gryez-Smilowski, leader of the 
Unitarian movement in Poland, writing 
for his congregation in Krakow said, 
“These are very precious things you 
have given us.... Blessed be the 
hands, the hearts who help in the name 
of humanity .. .” 

Bishop Alexis Kiss, writing from Rou- 
mania, said USC help came at a critical 
time when the people were fighting with 
“sreat difficulty and the church, not 
having the necessary funds, could not 
come to their help. . .” 

A letter from the Rev. Zoltan Nagy, 
Unitarian minister of a group of fifty 
Hungarian refugee families in Bavaria, 
states, “The only means of doing my 
mission in Germany is with the help of 
Unitarian church organizations over- 
BEAR Sys 
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_ BEACON PRESS BOOKS 


For Your Lenten Reading . 


COME UP HIGHER, 
by Rev. Hurley Begun. 


Again The Beacon Press offers a Lenten Manual, this time edited and compiled by the minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Colorado Springs, a former Army chaplain who has been in his present post since 
1925. 

Every year thousands of readers live closely with the annual Lenten Manual, deriving strength and new 
vision from the contact with the great words of literary masters and from the interpretations of the 
author. 

Despite increased production costs (which have risen 50% in recent years) the price of this 
year’s Manual remains the same, without any loss of quality. The attractive cover shows towering 


mountain peaks and is in perfect harmony with the title, COME UP HIGHER. 
48 pages ac 


Supplement your Lenten reading 
with these devotional books: 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY, 

Edited by Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

“Schweitzer’s character and mind stand revealed in his writings, where they are embellished with no little 
literary skill. For this reason, Mr. Joy’s cogently assembled ‘Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology’ prob- 
ably is the best introduction to him.”—New York Herald-Tribune Book Review. . . . “This book, which 
contains a biographical sketch, is a good introduction to the man and his works; it provides enough ex- 
amples of his thinking and world outlook to show that, whether or not he is the greatest man alive, he 
is a writer and philosopher of the very first order.” —The New Yorker. 


323 pages Presentation Edition, $5. Trade edition $3.75 


AND LET US REASON TOGETHER, 
A Meditation for Each Day in the Year from the Works of the Rev. George A. Gordon. 


“The excerpts in this book display the abundance of his powers, his intellectual integrity, his compre- 
hensive sympathies, his gift of pithy speech. The style is muscular and sinewy. The paragraphs 
have solid foundations in good, hard thinking. ... Here are living words ‘ripened with knowledge 
and mellowed with compassion.’ ”— Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in The Christian Register. 


381 pages $3 
LITANY FOR ALL SOULS, 


by Lucien Price. 


This brief volume is a collection of editorials by “Uncle Dudley” of the Boston Globe, written over | 
the last quarter of a century, each for All Souls’ day . . . . The world of the spirit, and within that | 
world the spirit of just men made perfect, is brought before our eyes. } | 


53 pages . | $1 | 
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